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Lectures. 


Rows INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, - 
puepay noms April 21, at 3 o'clock, WALTER WAHL, Esq., 
Ph Firs wo Leckures on. 'PROBLEMS ORY PAYSIOML 
CHEMISTRY. ’ (1) ‘STUDY OF MATTER AT HIGH PR 
(2) ‘STRUCTURE OF MATTER AT LOW TEMPERATURES" 
(Ex a yb Illustrated). Half a-Guinea the Course. 
THURS DAY, April 23, Lecture delayed until APRIL 30 
SATURDAY, April 25, at 3 Kegee T. E. ANTON Esq. D.8e, 
First of Two ures on ‘SIMI m 


AND EB EXPERIMENTAL ADROOR OF ITS, EXIST 
(2) ‘THE GENERAL LAW OF SURFACE FRICTION IN FLUID 
ar — srothen to ail tha Os in the Season, Two Qui 
rses in e 2, 
he FI IDAY BVE NING DISCOURSE on "APRIL 21 will be de- 


The FK 
livered by F. W. DYSON, Esq., LL.D. F.R.8. (The Astronomer Royal), 
on ‘THE STARS AROUND THE NORTH PULE.’ 








Soricties. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
bn Canipany MEETING . the SOCIETY cat Sale held on 


THURSDAY, April 23. _ at pm. at 7, 80 SQUARE, 
GRAY’S INN, )., When Mr. J. x. MORRIS, D.Litt. F.R. Hist t.8., 
wee ie ron ‘MOUNTED INFANTRY IN MEDIEVAL 


Pape 
WITH : eee REFERENCE TO ANGLO- 
SCOTTISH CAMPAIGN 
H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


HE FOLK-LORH SOCIETY.—A MEETING 

= the Society will be held at pda aged Beda ‘omy Gower 
Street, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 22, pe., when a LEC- 
TUR i on the ‘FOLK-LORE OF LONDON, " illustrated vy Lantern- 
Slides, will be delivered by Mr. E. LOVETT 
- MILNE, Secretary. 


11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, April 14 ina. 


HE Executive Committee of the SOCIETY 

OF GENFALOGISTS OF lenees. desires to give notice that 

— and after JUNE 1 next an ENTRANCE FEE of Half-a-Guinea 

be _ by all candidates on election. oer, Strand (by 
Temple Bar, W 














Exhibitions. 


T - TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, Paintings 
KERR-LAWSON, and Etchings by EDGAR WILSON. 
Daily 4 0 to 6, including Saturdays. 








Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KinNe’s COLLEGE 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also oin for any of the oes without taking the complete course. 
Facilities for research are give 

BOULTY of ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training 
nin, College, and Uriental Studies. 


CULTY of SCLENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Motion! 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health De 
ae of ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and jection 


Eugineeri 
or full information apply THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.0. each aris: 





Situations Vacant. 


OUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
AND TECHNOLOGY, JOHANNESBURG. 
5 CHAIR IN ACCOUNTING. 

The Council of the South African School of Mines +i Fonda 
invites applications for the newly instituted CHAIR CUOUN 
ING, a by the eee Society of Accountants, Nhe appoint. 
ment will r 3 years, at a salary of 8501. pe: um. 751. will bé 
allowed for tseoreiline expenses, and half- aang will be paid from date 
of sailing till arrival in Johannesburg. 

‘Applications, roms age and accompanied by testimonials, should 
be sent, = ri ge PRIL 30, to Messrs. CHALMERS, GUTHRIE 

Idol Lane, London, E.C., from whom further 
may be Shtained, Before appointment, the selected candi 
re > to furnish a medical certificate of good healt’ 

ointment will be made so that the Snecnnetal candidate may, 
if pod ible, arrive in Johannesburg about mid-July; if that be 
impossible, then early in 1915. 


rticulars 
ate will be 





LASGOW ATHENAUM COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE. 


(Constituted a Central Institution under the Scotch 
Education Department.) 


LECTURER IN FRENCH. 


Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified a +d pam 
post, vacant through the death of M. Robert-Tissot, M.A. 

The classes meet in the Afternoon and Evening at pool 
to April, thus giving opportunity for Private Teaching as approved 
by the Council. 

Minimum salary 3007. per annum. 

Applicants must have teaching experience and a University 

egree. 

_— either direct or indirect, will pe" a disqualification. 

Forms o! licati and r f particulars reewrding 
the post ph be obtained 1 from ( GEORGE P. LatpLaw, M.A. B.S 
Director of Studies. 

Forms must be returned along with ~ copy of three recent 
testimonials not later than FRIDAY, May 

STUART y FORSYTH, Secretary. 

St. George’s Place, Glasgow. 








(GAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 

A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September 
next. Mixed Mathematics should be a strong subject, with practical 
work. She will be required to help with the Science work. Salary 
1301. a year (non-resident), or according to ned of the and qualifica- 
tions. Forms of application may be ouaine of the undersigned, 
and should be returned on a eels MAY 15, 

N KEEN, M.A. , Secretary. 
County Hall, Cambridge. 





NEWCASTLE. UPON «TY: NE EDUCATION 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR 


Head Master—Mr. J. B. GAUONT, B.A. B.8c, 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a Lig GRADE FORM 
ae for History and English. Salary r annum, rising 

102. per annum to 2001.; also a SENIOR ro M MASTER for 

History, English, and Latin. Salary 150l., rising by 107. per annum to 


3 fixing the commencing salaries, allowance will be made for 
suitable experience and satisfactory service in other Secondary 
Schools by reckoning three quarters of each completed year's previous 
pct ne but omitting any fraction of a year below one half, and in no 

ding the maximum of the Committee's scale. 





RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTI- 
CAL ENGINEERING. Principal, J. W. WILSON, M.L.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.F.—The NEW COURSK will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 29. peed Geadente should attend at the School on the 
vious day, April 28, betw 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., for Examination. 
rospectus forwarded on epplication to THE REGISTRAR, School 
of Engineering, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


HERBORNE SCHOO L. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Followin Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD M ER, 

School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Litt. ——_. 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough tl rit 














 Applienians forms obtained ie forward 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








KEIGHLEY TRADE AND GRAMMAR 


WANTED, early in MAY Broce an + MASTSR for the 
English Department of the above-named Seconda’ chool, The 
successful applicant, who must be a Graduate, will be required to 
teach Latin and English. Applications, with four coueee, of recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before APRIL 22, 
1914 Salary 160). per annum, rising, under satisfactory conditions of 
service, by 102. per annum to 2002. per annum ‘There is aiso an 
opportunity for taking Evening Classes in the Technical School, and 
for this work extra payment is made. 
H. MIDGLEY, Secretary. 


Education Offices, Cooke Sirent, Keighley. 
April 9, 1914 





EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNTY eomooL (MIXED) AND por TRACKER 
CENTRE, BURY sT. EDMU 

st of pon MASTER. 

ars and forms of applicaticn, 

which must be returned not later than APRIL 22, 1914, may 

obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 


undersigued. 
FRED. R. HUGHES, Secretary to the Committee. 


ANTED.—A Gentleman for the position of 
SECRETARY to a Literary and E 
Must be of good education and ‘address. aeiine ‘om, jista 
List of duties supplied on CO; A rag 
Applications to be sent in not later than APRIL 27 rie 4, endorsed 
“Secretary,” and addressed to THE PRESIDENT, Lyceum, Oldham. 





Applications are invited for the 
lary 1501, non-resident. Particu 

















Situations Wanted. 


HE former German Lecturer at Trinity Colle, 
Dublin, and Queen's College, Lor don, is OPEN for ANOT ER 
APPOINTMENT or Private Coaching. —Address Mr. HORR WITZ, 
29, Torrington Square, W.C, 


OO PUBLISHERS.—POSITION DESIRED by 

a GENTLEMAN with Pesce: Spee knowledge of Printing, 

Proof-reading, and Estimati oe. on 4 years’ experience in the Office 

of a well-known and old-estab tshod eel Journal. A Newspaper 

or Publisher’ 8 Office, where his experience in Modern Fiction and the 

Drama could utilized, would a preferred. Fair knowledge of 

Book-keepi ping and French.—Box 2044, Atheneum Press, 11, Bresm’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, ie Bag ‘a C. 











Miscellaneous. 


ANTED, temporary assistance of a Gentle- 

copying and calling over M8. for press. Will be 

wanted Five inoce eek from 10 to 1 o'clock. Must wiite neatly and 

clearly. Able fe read Latin words and to write Greek words.—Apply 
by letter to E. B. KNOBKL, 32, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


ANTED a Lady or Gentleman with 250/. to 

5001. capital to finance ne ublication of a valuable and 

much-needed “TITER ARY YE IK. The boo! cover 

new ground, and promises a cee financial return.—For 

further particulars write Box 2045, Athenszum Press, 11, Bream’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 








addressed foolscap envelope to THE SEC ~ mY a 
Office, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon 
Applications must be received not later than MAY 9, 1914. 








K#®*t EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


TUNBRIDGE wai AND sogsmEoRores HIGHER 
EDUCATION 8SUB-COMMITT 


COUNTY amen FOR GIRLS, eunnaines WELLS. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER: (1), a FORM MISTRESS, to teach 
French throughout the School. (2) a FORM MISTRESS, to teach 


English, with Junior French and Arithmetic as oneitior subjects. 
Salaries according to the Kent Education Committee's scale. Forms 
TIsPER, “ect and scale of salary may obtained from Dr. J. 
R, Technical Institute, Tunbridge Wells, Applications shenld 

be return Miss E. M. HUGHES, County School for Girls, Tun- 
bridge "Welle, as soon as possible. Canvassing will be considered a 





of a sound mind in a sound body. Preparation 
desired. French and German a speciality. fa ha, high and 
healthy position. 


By Order of the Cosamniptes, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
April 8, re 


Sinuct Maidet. 


Bouse, 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth, — 
pA gt ag ee PT ae 
cpanel life for delicate Boys. " arues easterabe. Get a 


ADAME AUBE RT'S AGENCY (est. 1880), 

jouse, 133-135, NT STREET, W., English and 

pestons, Boorstartes, feds Oe “Tntroduced ‘or eres 
Schools h full be rn ae ene 


and p 
on appligation (personal or by lette: att uiremen’ 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel Regent 3027" 


Beocares (choice of Schools and Tutors 
ses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of 
ue, s on rahe of requirements by GRIFF 
Cc hool Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedfor 

Street, Strand, W.C. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 

















Kt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GRAVESEND HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 

HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER for the new 
County &chool (the present mixed &chool will be divided into two 
separate Schools). Candidates must be Graduates of a British 
University, and yr enyl. aA a hool work, | — 
salary not less than 
— with ‘aneaneans : in accordance ‘with the Consoatttoe's 








rome Fg a picotion and scale of salaries may be obtained from 
STIR’ , Technical Institute, Gravesend, to whom 
applications choi be sent , a later than noon on MAY 18, 1914. 
Canvassing will be c 
By Onder of the Co Committes, 


. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessions House, Maidstone, April 14, ia 





RANSLATIONS of Literary and Scientific 

Works, Articles, Pamphlets, &c., from German and French inte 

English (Type- written).—P. DURING, 56, Fernleigh Road, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N. 


UTHORS ! We act as Agents for the Disposal 








of STORIES. ARTICLES, wane, and CINEMA PLOTS, 

of M88. DAVIES, Limited (estab- 

titled 2903), 6, York Buildings, ‘facia, London. ‘Kindly note the 
name (our own) and the address (our registered office). 





Ce ete and SONG-WRITERS.—To place 

zon work advantageously send it to the CAMBRIDGE MUSIC 
OY, the recognized medium between ——- a 

= y Prospectus free.—8, Henrietta Street, 

1648 Gerrard. 





OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 

y help or assistance in the sale of their wae shoul 
municate ywith Mr. STANHOPE W. SPR ay he Consultant, 
31, Charing Cross, Whiteball, 8.W. For some years . Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. Fees mod 








UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Every deseript of Literary Work required. 

No feés whatever.—Write for particulars °pU BLISHER, ame, Sell's 
Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. Special attention to New Write 


A NEWAIRDER ot SOUVENIRBRS.—The 
2 NDER of the STAMPS issued to the late Capt. 

are now obtainable at 5s. each with official guarantee.— 
fae T BECKETARY. 89, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 
t. James's Park, 8.W. Tel.: 5691 Victoria. Miss 
PETHERDRIDGE vitae Sci. Tripos), Official | to H.M.’s 
Government. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arra‘ peed. Researc! h 
Work, Foreign and English. Private Secretaries and Indexers trained. 
‘THE TECHNIQUI OF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 
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xen FOR SALE at a low price, North 
Kensington Py-t road, _s minutes from station for City and 
rooms, bath, &c. Long Lease.— 


End shops and ca 
House, care of Oliver, $n Btationer: High ign Btrect, Baling, w. 





REIGN STAMPS. — Wanted to buy Col- 
lection untouched since 1885.—Box 2042, Atheneum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





RARE Co COINS and MEDALS 0 of call periods a: and 


valued or catalogued. 
Specimens, PURCHASED at the Beer ‘Maier PRICES for 
PINK & BON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
TE endom, w: (close to Piocadilly Circus). 








Sales by Auction. 


THE JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
The famous Collections formed by that well-known Antiquary 
and Collector, the late JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, £Esq., 
F.S.A. F.R.Hist 8. (sold by Order of the Executors). 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL 4 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., each Sale le commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, April 20, and the Following Day, 
THE WORKS OF ART. 
On WEDNESDAY, April 22, and the Following Day, 
THE MEDALS AND TOKENS. 
On WEDNESDAY. April 22, and the Following Two Days, 
THE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
On FRIDAY, April 24, THE ENGRAVINGS. 
On MONDAY, April 27, and the Following Day, 
THE TRADE CARDS, BOOK-PLATES, BROADSIDES. 
a* pe ~4 rf Collection will be ~ view two days prior to the 
had. ted Copi 


of each portion Ty h lustra! es, 
pri 1 each, — the Works of A edals, Engravings, and Trade 
2s. each for the Autographs. 








Valuable Law Books, including the Prof 
a ps (retired). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & 2. will _ SELL by 
AUCTION, ou their Rooms, w.c., 
THURSDAY. Aveil atl o'clock, Valuae ie ‘ta LAW BOOKS, 
including the abo and other Provetion comprising Two 
complete Sets of the Law te 1865 to 1913, also a Bet of the 
ts in the House of Lords, 
and other Reports in Chancery, Fiage nch, Common Pleas, &c.— 
s Forms of Judgments and other Modern Text Books; also 
Tables, and other Office Furniture. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


lL Library of 








Valuable Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
4 AUOTION + Rooms, 115, Chance: 
WEDNESDAY. Apri 


com 





and te ne, many in morocco and calf = 
Analysis of the Hunting Field, First Edition, -Books with 
Coloured Plates Works in General Ueeatane, &e. 

Catal @ on 








Valuable Books, including the Library of the late Mr. 

JAMES jouiDay, of 1h, Southampton Street, , Fitzroy 

re, W.; also La Libraries 1 d from D e and 
orkshwre. 


puri TTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 
, heir Fh Bay ne Ratoscter Ss 4 — st Po pte 
; ries 8 BOOKS, ‘including the ‘above ie Fa IER, comprising 
Sta Works i) Branches of Lite: Ln ay fecbosion Firet 
Baitions of Dickens, Thackeray. tent, cott, Lamb, Lever, &c.—Books with 
Coloured Plates—Books pretitostare, the ‘Fine Arts, Sport, 

Travel, al Printed Books, &c. Further particulars will be Rruly 














eee. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

cttally £s notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCT 0) et ee G Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, sides cht dase reece 3 — 


On MONT DAY, pe 20, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, and others. 


On TUESDAY, April 21, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH 8CHUUL. 


On TUESDAY, Ageit 21, and WEDNESDAY, 
April 22, OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, ae the 23, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE and PORCELAIL Propet La a A. A. yauses. 
Esq., deceased, his Honour fo Do: 8 , and others. 


On FRIDAY, April _ "ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES. 


GTEVENS’S 





AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 

Curiosities. 
TUESDAY next, April 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS wilt SELL by AUCTION, 
his Rooms, 38, King t Garden, London, W.C., 
EGYPTIAN an and other ME NTIQUITIES. Coins—Ancient Stone im- 
plemente found in Denmark—Roman G hoice Japanese Porcelain 
—Lacquer, &.—old Sévres and other China—Cloisonné -Bronzes— 
———- and other Japanese Objects; also Collections of Native and 
other Weapons, 
Un view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 


WEDNESDAY next, April 22, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
King Street, bow ny Garden, London, W.C 
PICTURES -Chincee end Jegapene ade and other Specimens ; also 
the contents of Eleven Cases ‘ot i Porcelain Chinese Bronzes—Jade and 
other pieces, received direct, to be sold without reserve. 
On view two days prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MS3. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt + th by experts who Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's , W. 








Literary. 


PLACED BEFORE PUBLISHERS. 
. Fiction. Serious Works, Music, Drama, Collaboration, 
ul Revision and Proof-Reading, Research Work. 


onanuas A. PLATT, 60, Stapleton Road, 8.W. 


MS 








Mature Studp and Botany. 


[ NSTRUCTIVE NATURE STUDY Cases and 

Specimens for — Work as supplied to Universities, 
Colleges, Schools, &c 

Birds, Mammals, on Shells, Butterflies, &., 
carefully mounted for Painting Studies, School Museums. 
Over 300,000 Specimens of British and Tropical 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera. 
Lists from— 
A. FORD, Naturalist, Stourfield, Bournemouth, Hants. 


(Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 570.) 


SALE. 
THE COLLECTIONS OF 


Alfred Ritter von Pfeiffer of Vienna 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


Cc G BOERNER, Leipsic, 


MAY 4 to 9, 1914. 


1. LIBRARY. 


Valuable Illustrated Books of the Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century. 


2. COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Copperplates of Old Masters—English and French Coloured Prints of the Eighteenth Century— 
Collected Works of Engravers—Books of Original Drawings. 


The richly Illustrated Catal 


An Exhibition of the finest items of the Collection will be held at 
the Hotei Cecil, London, on April 20 and 21, from 10 to 2 o’clock. 


ues, 2s. each, may be had of C. G. BOERNER, 
1, Universititsstrasse, Leipsic. 





BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNEBR, M.A., 


Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Master of 
the Modern Side in Harrow Sc School ; Author of ‘A Brief 
Survey of British History” &c., an 


C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pages, 
super-crown 8v0, 6s. Also in Two Parts, 3s. ge. each. 
Also issued in Three Sections, 2s, 6d. each 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Prof. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


The best and most widely used Edition of Shakespeare for 
School purposes. Price 1s, and 1s, 6d. 











BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. Over 100 Volumes. To 
be used in correlation with the study of English 
Literature and History. 


BLACKIE’S 
LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large,clear type, 
with Brief Notes, Exercises, gro and Vocabulary. 
Feap. 8vo, 8d, each. 


BLACKIE’S 
LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important Frenzh Authors from Mon- 
ea Item 8vo, 4d, each. 








THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


A New Series, in which each Volume contains a repre- 

sentative work, or selection from the work, of one of the 

Poets. With an Introduction by a Teacher of experience 
and position, but without further notes. 


Feap. 8vo, 6d, each. 





BLACKIE’S GERMAN TEXTS. 


A Series of interesting and characteristic selections from 
standard German authors, carefully edited, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch and short Explanatory Notes. 


6d. om. 


BLACKIE’S 
SMALLER ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Selections from Standard Authors. 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Sengengnaans Sketch 
and Explanatory Note 


Each paper, 2d. ; limp poor 3d. 


HEROINES OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 
From the Dawn of Modern History to last Century 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Cloth wapunen 1s. 6d. 














EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON 


(1815-1910). By ELIZABETH LEVETT, 
Tutor in Modern History, St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. 
With 10 Maps (2 in Colour). Cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


Times.—“ A sensible, clearly told book intended for the 
use of middle forms in schoo is, a8 an introduction to the 
history of the nineteenth century in Europe.” 


BRITAIN and HER NEIGHBOURS 


In Six Books. A new Series of Historical Read ers 
correlating Home and Foreign History. 

Schoolmaster.—" We are doing teachers and others a real 

service by drswing their attention to these unusually 
interest ng and well-designed historical readers.” 








. Full particulars on application to— 
BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 51, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
THE PATHWAY (Turrp Epition) , ‘ Gertrude Page 


‘* As a writer of Colonial life Miss Page has no equal, and her bigh literary style and fine descriptive powers 
have earned for her novels such widespread popularity as few modern authors can boast. The novel should 
meet with tremendous appreciation.”—Shefield Daily Independent. 
Eden Phillpotts 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT ° 


‘“* A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of adventure of the year.”—Standard. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL ° A. & C. Askew 


“It is a splendid story—interesting throughout.”— Norfolk Chronicle. 


MAX LOGAN ‘ . ‘ . Paul Trent 


““Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He has a narrative style that grips and interests, and we are 
grateful to him for a real and enjoyable story.”—Morning Post. 
Silas K. Hocking 


UNCLE PETER’S WILL (3s. 6d.) . 
.Story goes forward always with the firm and steady march, and is 


‘*Healthy, plain, and interesting - . 
interesting and manly all the while.”—Scotsman. 


TRADER CARSON ‘ e . John Barnett 


‘** Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. Itis the sort of tale one wants 
to read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a further taste of gay adventure.” — Liverpool Courier, 


THE CRIMSON HONEYMOON . Headon Hill 


“Mr. Hill has contrived a most ingenious puzzle, and he has unfolded it with skill. There is clean, good 
workmanship and clever invention in his excellent plot.”—Saturday Review. 


THE GOLDEN LADY e ‘ . Bertram AtKey 


“Mr. Bertram Atkey in his latest book has proved himself a humorist of high order, and humour 
is the keynote of the whole. ‘The Golden Lady’ is calculated to dispel the most ultramarine ‘fit of the 
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EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM. 


Tax first part of Dr. Boyd’s volume, 
«From Locke to Montessori,’ traces the 
history of educational thought through 
Locke, Pereira, Condillac, Rousseau, 
Itard, and Seguin to Dr. Montessori, and 
shows that, in ideas, the latest of prac- 
tical reformers is but developing the prin- 
ciples of the seventeenth-century philo- 
sopher who declared that “there are 





From Locke to Montessori: a _ Critical 
Account of the Montessori Point of View. 
By William Boyd. (Harrap, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Montessorv’s Own Handbook. By Maria 
Montessori. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Kindergarten : Reports of the Committee 
of Nineteen on the Theory and Practice of 
the Kindergarten. Authorized by the In- 


ternational Kindergarten Union. (Harrap, 
3s. 6d. net.) 
What Children Study, and Why: a Discus- 


sion of Educational Values in the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum. By Charles B. Gilbert. 
(Same publishers, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Your Child To-day and To-morrow. By 


Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg. With a 
Foreword by Bishop John Vincent. 
Illustrated. (Lippincott & Co., 5s. net.) 


The Prablem of the Continuation School. By 
R. H. Best and C. K. Ogden. (P. S. King 
& Son, 1s. net.) 

Public Education in Germany and the United 
States. By L. R. Klemm. (Harrap, 
5s. net.) 





possibly scarce two children who can 
be conducted by the same method,” 
and who saw that it was a_ wise 
economy to let children learn subjects to 
which they were inclined, and at the times 
when they were so inclined. But it is no 
defect in Dr. Montessori’s system that it is 
rather a continuation than a new depar- 
ture. As Dr. Boyd says :— 

** So far from this lack of originality being 
a weakness of Montessori’s case, it consti- 
tutes its real strength....Originality in 
practical matters is more properly exhibited 
in the discovery and elaboration of new 
applications of principles already accepted 
in their vague generality. The concrete 
interpretation of an old idea in a new practice 
or method is a genuine addition to the sum 
of human wisdom.” 


The difference between the teaching of 
Rousseau’s imaginary ‘ Emile,’ and that 
of the little Italians in ‘The Children’s 
House,’ is, theoretically, almost non- 
existent, but in fact there is all the differ- 
ence between education for the few and 
education for the many. In practice, 
indeed, Madame Montessori triumphs, but 
sometimes at the expense of her principles, 
and Dr. Boyd, in the second part of his vol- 
ume, lays a critical finger upon the discre- 
pancies. Her pupils are not, in fact, left 
entirely free; guidance and _ control, 
though unobtrusive, are not absent, and 
the maxim, ‘“* Leave them to themselves,” 
becomes, in action, ‘‘ Leave them to them- 
selves as much as possible.”’ 


‘Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook’ con- 
tains much the same material as did ‘ The 
Montessori Method,’ but in a clearer form, 
although the translation is, as_ before, 
somewhat clumsy, using such terms as 
‘** didactic material’ instead of educa- 
tional apparatus. Even the warmest ad- 
mirers of the earlier book had to admit 
that there was in it some element of con- 
fusion, and in particular some doubt as 
to the limits of the teacher’s functions. 
It was not easy to find out whether 
each child sought out for itself whatever 
part it chose of the apparatus, or whether 
each part was presented by the instruc- 
tress at a period considered suitable. 
The principle of liberty for the child was 
made clear, but not the second principle, 
now clearly enunciated, of organization of 
work. ‘‘ The whole history of civiliza- 
tion,” says Dr. Montessori, “is a history 
of successful attempts to organize work 
and to obtain liberty,” and experience in 
the Children’s Houses shows that, under 
her combination of these principles, the 
little citizens are calm, orderly, con- 
tented, and extraordinarily able to acquire 
new powers. The continual movement 
which is the main characteristic of the 
young human being is to be not repressed, 
but guided 
“to those actions towards which his efforts 
are actually tending....Once a direction is 
given to them, the child’s movements are 
made towards a definite end, so that he 
himself grows quiet and contented, and 
becomes an active worker, a being calm 
and full of joy.” 

“Tt is necessary for the teacher to guide 
the child without letting him feel her 








presence too much, so that she may be ready 
to supply the desired help, but may never 
be the obstacle between the child and his 
experience.” 

“The didactic material, in fact, does not 
offer to the child the ‘ content’ of the mind, 
but the order for that ‘ content.’ ”’ 

“The children have shown a love of work 
which no one suspected to be in them, 
and have attained a calm and an orderliness 
in their movements which, surpassing the 
limits of ‘ correctness,’ have entered into 
those of ‘grace.’ The spontaneous dis- 
cipline, and the obedience which is mani- 
fested throughout the whole class, constitute 
the most striking result of our method.” 


Hitherto the published accounts of Mon- 
tessori schools deal only with children of 
tender age, and attentive readers have 
found themselves wondering, as they 
closed the books, what later development 
lay before these children to whom com- 
prehension had come so early and ‘so 
easily. Dr. Montessori’s mind has been 
busy with thoughts of the same nature. 


‘Our children [she says] must have a new 
kind of school for the acquisition of culture. 
My experiments in the continuation of this 
method for older children are already far 
advanced.” 


All persons who care about education— 
and who that thinks can fail to do so ?— 
will look eagerly for her report of these 
experiments. It is a commonplace, alas ! 
that brilliant children become dullards 
when they grow up, and overstraining of 
youthful faculties has had in our experi- 
ence disastrous results. We shall be glad 
to know what the Montessori children do 
when they enter the battle of life for 
themselves, and have to fight with the 
rest of the world. They seem, at any 
rate, to be well equipped with a love of 
work, 


EARLY AND LATER TRAINING. 


There is ground for the complaint that 
literature, art, appeals to the imagination, 
and genuine play are left out of the 
Montessori scheme. From one point of 
view this omission in the case of young 


children is almost a relief. The senti- 
mentality, the would-be symbolism, the 
systematic make-believe of much that 


goes by the name of kindergarten teaching 
are so enervating and remote from all 
actuality that a return to the purely 
concrete is wholesome and refreshing. At 
least the Montessori pupils do real things, 
and do them for themselves. They are 
back in that bracing Edgeworthian atmo- 
sphere which makes the histories of 
‘Simple Susan ’ and of ‘ Lazy Lawrence’ 
delightful to all normal children, and which 
made Edgeworthstown a place wherein 
the numerous and cheerful progeny of a 
theorist father did not shed a tear once a 
month. 

It would be unfair, however, to attribute 
to the whole kindergarten movement the 
feebleness and inaccuracy that character- 
ize the first report in ‘ The Kindergarten.’ 
This document, however, has received the 
approbation of ten members—a majority 
—of a Committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, and its tone 
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is that of authoritative exposition. In 
style it is verbose and confused, and its 
vocabulary includes such words as “ capa- 
citate,’ ‘finitize,’ and “ evaluate.” 
Clear definitions are lacking, and vague 
terms such as “ self-activity ’ appear 
again and again. More than once the 
author glides imperceptibly into the em- 
ployment of an analogy as an argument, 
and seems to give way to the American 
taste for rhetoric. She writes, for in- 
stance :— 

“It is no chance connection which binds 
the dome of our National Capitol to the 
dome of heaven. Without that heavenly 
dome the limit-transcending power to which 
we give the holy name of freedom might 
never have wakened in the human soul, 
and without the awakening consciousness 
of freedom men would never have known 
the correlative idea of justice. The fore- 
shortening of infinitude in the spherical 
fotm of space is God’s primal suggestion of 
his own infinite being.” 


Yet Miss Susan Blow, who writes thus, 
must be fully aware that there is no 
dome of heaven,” and that ‘‘ the spherical 
form of space’ is but the illusion of the 
circular human eyeball. Unfortunately, 
fluffy rhetoric of this kind appears impres- 
sive to the half-educated, and there will 
be teachers of an _ inferior kind who 
will pass on the supposed connexion be- 
tween the ‘dome of heaven’’ and the 
cupola at Washington. If the present- 
ment here given of Froebel’s aims and 
methods could be accepted as just, it 
would become the first duty of educational 
reformers to sweep away kindergartens. 


The ambiguous title ‘What Children 
Study, and Why,’ covers an examination 
into the value of different educational 
subjects. Most of the chapters are fair, 
reasonable, and rather commonplace ; 
but when he comes to English grammar, 
Mr. Gilbert, although he quotes Mill’s 
warm appreciation of the study as a train- 
ing in logic, seems to have no conception 
of how a grammar lesson can be made both 
to interest and to educate the thinking 
power of any child old enough to under- 
stand a sentence. He almost, indeed, 
appears to confound grammar with inflec- 
tion, and to forget that the laws of verbal 
relation are immutable, whether they are 
marked by changes of form or no. 


Mrs. Gruenberg’s little book about the 
training of children in their homes, entitled 
‘Your Child To-day and To-morrow,’ con- 
ceals beneath a style at which an educated 
reader must needs wince, and which does 
not, it is devoutly to be hoped, really 
represent the colloquialism of ordinary 
American family life, a substratum of 
excellent common-sense. In particular the 
chapter headed * Children’s Gangs, Clubs, 
and Friendships’ deserves to be read, 
marked, and inwardly digested by every 
parent of boys or girls. The boy, as Mrs. 
Gruenberg points out, joins a group of 
comrades not because he is wicked, or 
ambitious to lead, or imitative of other 
boys, but 
“because it is his instinct to join with 
others in carrying on the activities to which 


other instincts drive him. If you stand in 
the way of the gang, you are fighting against 
one of the strongest forces in human nature.”’ 


The wise adult will endeavour not to 
| thwart, but rather to direct this natural 
force, and to bring it into relation with 
the interest and duties that survive into 
| adult life, so that the gang may insensibly 
_ develope into a club. Too much direction, 
_ however, may do almost as much harm 
as total neglect. 


“The great danger is that when adults 
take a hand in these matters they fix their 
attention upon the civic and moral virtues, 
and overlook the instincts of activity and 
sociability which call the gang into being, 
and the club degenerates into a preachy 
Sunday-school class.” 


The collaboration of an employer of 
labour and the editor of The Cambridge 
Magazine—each of whom had arrived by 
independent personal investigation at con- 
clusions almost identical—has produced in 
‘The Problem of the Continuation School’ 
a modest and inexpensive treatise likely 
to be of great practical value. They recite, 
in considerable detail, the various charac 
teristics of Munich’s vocational schools, 
and add illustrations, from Diisseldorf and 
elsewhere, of the judicious mixture of com- 
pulsion and enticement presented to 
German boys. They conclude—and few 
persons intimately acquainted with the 
problems of industrial employment will be 
found to disagree—that trade schools 
should teach in the daytime, should be 
universal, should by degrees become com- 
pulsory, and should be preceded in the 
elementary school by the teaching of more 
drawing than is generally given, and 
some handwork during the last school 
year. When, however, they suggest that 
these vocational schools, being of a new 
type, imply the need for a new controlling 
authority, and propose the handing over 
of them to the Board of Trade, they set 
themselves in opposition to the helpful 
theory that all State intervention in educa- 
tion should come under one and the same 
department. We cannot believe that the 
admirable trade schools of the London 
County Council would be improved by 
transference to non-educational control. 


The most interesting of Dr. Klemm’s 
forty-four disconnected essays on ‘ Public 
Education in Germany and the United 
States’ contains an account of that 
remarkable movement in Berlin towards 
open-air life which under municipal 
guidance has led to the erection, in separate 
garden patches, of thousands of temporary 
summer dwellings, in which families spend 
their leisure by day, and sometimes their 
nights as well. The main defect of his 
book lies in his firm conviction of the 
inferiority of what he calls ‘‘ the feminine 
mind.” He bewails bitterly the preva- 
lence of women teachers in American 
public schools, and cites instances of un- 
intelligent instruction which would be more 
impressive if he had not incidentally men- 
tioned that a majority of the teachers were 
extremely young. Immaturity rather than 
sex seems to be the true defect of many 
American instructresses. 








Alice Ottley, First Head-Mistress of the 
Worcester High School for Girls, 1883- 
1912. Compiled by Mary E. James. 
(Longmans & Co., 6s. net.) 


THE decade between 1875 and 1885 saw 
several important departures in the edu- 
cation of Englishwomen. What was done 
during those years has very largely deter- 
mined what we see in action to-day. It 
was of the essence of the undertaking that 
women themselves should,as far as possible, 
direct the course and initiate the detail, 
as well as create the characteristic spirit 
of the new movement. In the absence of 
University tests, or the publicity given by 
great organizations, these Jeaders had{to 
be sought in private life. One of the 
remarkable features of the later nineteenth 
century in England is the rise of a group 
of women who, without the training which 
is now supposed to be indispensable, 
proved equal to starting the new move- 
ment effectively on its way. Among these 
women Alice Ottley has a foremost place : 
first, because of her conspicuous ability 
and of what it achieved ; and secondly, 
because, somewhat more definitely than 
most of them, she represented among her 
compeers a distinct ideal in the matter 
of the education of girls. 


She was born at Acton in Suffolk in 
1840, the fourth child of an unusually 
large family. In 1850 her father, the 
Rev. Lawrence Ottley, was appointed 
Rector of Richmond in Yorkshire, the 
place to which, in after years, she 
always looked back as ‘home.’ Her 
gift of motherliness drew upon her a 
principal share in the bringing up of her 
many younger brothers and sisters, one 
or two of whom were specially her charge. 
Upon her father’s death in 1861 the family 
moved to Hampstead, where, in order to 
provide schooling for seven boys, Mrs. 
Ottley received into her house a small 
number of girls—of ages ranging 
from about fifteen to twenty—to be 
educated with her younger daughters. 
The education thus given was under the 
direction, and in great part actually the 
work, of Alice, who spent upon it the next 
twenty years of her life. She developed 
here her rare gifts as a teacher, and availed 
herself also most diligently of such oppor- 
tunities for learning as London then 
afforded women—in particular of the 
lectures given at University College by the 
generous band of professors who had 
formed the Educational Association for 
Women. 

In 1880 her work at Hampstead came 
to an end, and she then joined a friend 
who had a school of her own. Those who 
knew her well greatly desired for her some 
more ample scope. In 1877 she had been 
asked to take charge of the Oxford High 
School for a few weeks, its head mistress 
being ordered instantly abroad, and this 
episode had at length revealed; both to 
herself and to others, something of the 
range of her capacity. Short as was the 
time during which she held the reins, 
the school had felt her hand, and had 
responded as to a fresh inspiriting touch. 
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At length, in 1883, Canon Butler—later 
Dean of Lincolh—summoned her urgently 
to Worcester to be the maker of the High 
School for Girls, which he was founding in 
that city. It was there, at the age of 43, 
that she took up what was to be the chief 
work of her life—a work which she did not 
lay down till 1912, a few weeks only before 
her death. Her success was complete ; 
indeed, the character of Worcester High 
School—the Alice Ottley School, as it is 
now called—is too well known for descrip- 
tion to be necessary. 


The secret of what she accomplished 
lay inf a peculiar manner within herself. 
She possessed—to use the word literally— 
an extraordinarily radiant personality. 


“The story goes that at a dinner-party in 
one of the canons’ houses some twenty years 
ago, the question was asked, ‘Who is the 
most influential person in Worcester ?’ and 
the answer, unhesitatingly given by each 
and all of the mixed assembly, was ‘ Miss 
Ottley.’ ” 


Despite the fact that she came to take 
an important share in educational work 
outside her school, she would herself have 
been amazed to hear this. 


The deeper secret of that radiance itself 
comes, perhaps, most nearly into sight in 
the simple, unemphatic words quoted 
here from a letter of hers to an * Old 
Girl” whom ill-health had finally de- 
barred from entering a Community :— 


““T am grieved for you, for I know well 
what this means; for, you know, I went 
through a similar experience. 

“T think all you can do is to keep an 
‘elastic will,’ and to wait for the guidance 
which is sure to come.” 


Her own call to the religious life had 
been outwardly thwarted; inwardly it 
persisted and dominated her. The fact 
of it lent her her joyful detachment, 
her originality, her freedom from after- 
thought, her tireless, selfless sympathy, 
and her unflinching self-discipline. She 
could not bear to hear teaching spoken of 
as a profession ; in her eyes it was a voca- 
tion; and she differed from many of the 
* spirits finely touched’ to these “fine 
issues ’’—who see in it primarily a vocation 
to the service of man—in that for her it 
was primarily a vocation to the service of 
God. 

No doubt it is by her shining goodness 
that she will be best remembered, but, in 
any one less saintly, such intellectual ability 
and such knowledge as were hers would 
have counted as remarkable. She had a 
great store of information upon many 
subjects; a strong mental grasp of any- 
thing upon which she was occupied; a 
scholarly appreciation of literature; and 
no mean range of accomplishment in 
languages, art, and manual skill. 

Nor was she less conspicuously endowed 
with practical powers. She had excellent 
judgment alike in the management of 
affairs and the guidance of persons. She 
had a ‘quick eye for the difference between 
the possible and the impossible, and for 
the means proper to a given end; she 
knew when to wait and when to press on. 
But the progress of the school sufficiently 





attests this side of her capability, as it 
does also her special talents as a teacher 
and a counsellor of individuals. Perhaps 
no woman ever turned her own frequent 
experience of sorrow to better account in 
the service of other people. She retained 
also to the end her love and understanding 
of very little children, and her beautiful 
skill in dealing with them. 

The ideal towards which she drew the 
school was a very definite one. It was 
above all things religious, and, ad ma- 
jorem Dei gloriam, it exacted the utmost 
finish and perfection in all things small and 
great. Her feeling for the worth of detail, 
and her incessant care about it, were 
among her marked peculiarities. There 
was a fiery outspokenness in her dedica- 
tion of everything and everybody under 
her rule to God: ** Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Head Master of this school,’ she 
was fond of saying. 

Her spiritual counsels are amply illus- 
trated here. They are those which come 
naturally from an English Catholic, for 
whom the Blessed Sacrament is the spiri- 
tual centre of earthly life, and in so far 
carry to those in agreement with her a 
still undiminished force, though as to 
phraseology and some minor ntatters 
they appear touched now with something 
of old-fashionedness. The difference be- 
tween one generation and another may be 
seen in the great part Tennyson and Keble 
play in them, as well as in the curiously 
restricted list of books recommended to 
her girls, whether for devotional or for 
other study. 

Inevitably she encountered opposition 
here and there, and it may be reckoned 
one of the faults of the book before us 
that virtually nothing is told us about this. 
It is not really to Miss Ottley’s advantage 
that we see her here so exclusively from 
the point of view of those with whom she 
was in sympathy, and in particular of 
those who owed her more than they could 
ever repay. It would have been good to 
have her as she appeared to her equals, 
and to those whose educational ideals 
clashed somewhat with hers. Again, we 
are led to understand that—especially 
when she was abroad—Miss Ottley’s 
impulsiveness and eager kindness led to 
several delightful incidents, to many 
original and charming actions. If it was 
possible to gather up some of this material 
—and, from what is said, we gather that 
with patience and trouble it would have 
been—we should gladly have forgone for 
the sake of it some of the less character- 
istic letters and discourses printed here, 
and even some of the oft-repeated ex- 
patiations on Miss Ottley’s sympathy and 
spirituality ; for in a biography, as else- 
where, “* actions speak louder than words.” 

We would not, however, end on a note of 
dispraise. Despite occasional diffuseness 
and more frequent slightness, the writer 
has succeeded in imparting to us, to some 
considerable extent, the feeling of being 
in the presence of a strong and real and 
very human person, and in that com- 
mendation we have probably given her 
the chief of what she desired. 








CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


THE full and valuable critical edition which 
Dr. Magnus has published of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ of Ovid is bound to super- 
sede all others, and to remain the standard 
work on the subject for a long time to 
come. It contains a text, testimonia, the 
variants of a great number of MSS., and the 
prose paraphrase (narrationes) of Lactan- 
tius Placidus, also with apparatus criticus. 
It is therefore an invaluable storehouse 
of material for the Ovidian student. The 
text itself is very conservative, and rightly 
so in a book of this character, but the con- 
jectures of scholars are quoted, and the 
reader is generally left to form his own 
opinion. We regret, however, to see the 
hideous barbarism Progne standing there 
unashamed, even when the first syllable is 
short; and conservatism surely goes too 
far when it comes to printing 


prominet inmodicum pro longa cuspide rostrum 


at vi. 673, even though the antidote 
‘ prelonga ”’ is to be found at the foot of 
the page. Why give the reader the trouble 
of hunting for it ? 

But these are trifles. As a rule, the 
editor shows discrimination in his choice 
of readings, and is not hampered, as his 
predecessor Merkel was, by blind in- 
fatuation for any particular MS. It may 
be hoped that this work will promote the 
study in England of a poem which, despite 
its rather absurd scheme, is full of charm- 
ingly told stories, and the influence of 
which upon English literature has been 
very great. 


Mr. Smyth’s discovery concerning the 
‘Iliad’ may be briefly stated in his own 
words :— 

“The object of this essay is to demonstrate 
that the Iliad of Homer at one time con- 
sisted of 13,500 lines, neither more nor less, 
divided into 45 sections of 300 verses each.”’ 

If we ask how this startling theory was 
arrived at, we learn that it is based on 
the fact that the first book falls naturally 
into halves of 311 and 300 lines respec- 
tively, and it is, of course, easy to reduce 
the former half to 300 by a little judicious 
excision. So far, so good. We next 
proceeded to test the theory by looking at 
the author’s treatment of the twenty- 
fourth book. We found that the theory 
necessitated rejection of lines 352-468, the 
scene between Priam and Hermes, which 
contains some of the most touching and 
exquisite poetry ever written on this earth. 
And Mr. Smyth ventures to mention 
(p. 188) the venerable name of Procrustes ! 
We have tested his results in many other 
places, and can only say that a more 





P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV. 
tecensuit Apparatu Critico instruxit Hugo 
Magnus. (Berlin, Weidmann, 30m.) 

The Composition of the Iiad: an Essay on 
a Numerical Law in its Structure. By 

‘Austin Smyth. (Longmans & Co., 6s. 
net.) 

Selections from the Epigrams of M. Valerius 
Martialis. Translated or imitated in 
English Verse by W. J. Courthope. 
(John Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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arbitrary and unsubstantial thesis was 
never maintained even in the field of 
Homeric criticism. It seems to us a pity 
that a good scholar’s time was not more 
profitably employed. 


Mr. Smyth is equally unsuccessful in 
seeking to prove that the Odyssey was 
composed in cantos of 450 lines, and that 
the chronology of the Iliad falls into five 
periods of exactly eleven days each. One 
notes also, with (or perhaps without) sur- 
prise, that he rejects the tenth Iliad 
altogether, and accepts the whole of the 
twenty-fourth Odyssey, with the exception 
of one solitary line. 


The prelude to Mr. Courthope’s pleasant 
little selection of translations from Martial 
has a timely significance that tempts the 
reviewer to say a word or two about it 
before passing to the consideration of the 
subject-matter proper. For here we have 
a spirited defence of a dying cause by one 
of the Old Guard of scholars, who views 
with regretful concern the growing dis- 
favour of the ancient classics, not only 
in a hard mechanical world, but even in 
Oxford—no longer, it would seem, a sure 
city of refuge for lost causes. Mr. Court- 
hope finds his motive and cue in the speech 
delivered at Sheffield to the Classical 
Association by the Master of Trinity. 
There, as will be remembered, Dr. Butler 
stated once more the case for the educative 
importance of Greek and Roman literature 
in general, and emphasized the “ unique 
and lasting value’”’ of translation both 
from and into prose and verse. It is, he 
said, ‘‘ an admirable and priceless training 
which it would be at once a folly and a 
calamity to destroy.’ No one who has 
at heart the welfare of education in its 
true sense will require any prompting to 
utter a devout ‘“‘ Amen!” to that; and if 
Mr. Courthope had been moved to support 
Dr. Butler with reasons in a learned prose 
essay, he could not have failed of a sym- 
pathetic hearing. But he has done better. 
He has given practical examples of a 
beautiful and useful art, and such special 
pleading as he has thought it necessary 
to set down by way of preface he has 
thrown into the form of a rhymed epistle 
to the Master of Trinity. There, with the 
point and polish of Pope, he sketches 
allusively ‘‘ Rome’s Imperial agony,” but, 
amid ruin, the ultimate triumph of her 
culture over the Gothic conquerors :— 

Where ’er the soul of German Freedom thrived, 

The buried life of Greece and Rome revived. 

On stocks of Attic taste and Latin lore 

The wild barbaric graft new offspring bore. 
And so forward to the Renaissance, and 
the deplorable reaction of the present day : 

Not Bembo’s art and imitative hand 

Plutocracy’s dire plague can now withstand ; 

But, with the modern blood you would infuse, 

You, like Erasmus, may preserve the Muse, 


And though ungrateful Oxford spurn the Greek, 
An English Plato may in Jowett speak. 


Mr. Courthope touches the vital place 
when he recalls the personal charm of 
Dr. Butler's teaching in those old Harrow 
days when the 


.».+.-Scholars caught 
The swift contagion of the classic thought. 





It is by the teacher’s inspiring power 
that something may be saved from the 
impending wreck of true scholarship. Dr. 
Butler sees that sacrifices are inevitable, 
but, if the original tongues cease in great 
measure to be studied, he would advocate 
the ‘“‘judicious use of translations” as a 
prominent part of all modern education. 
Thus a hurrying century may, although 
at second hand, 


....note how well the records of old wit 
The various fortunes of our age befit. 


In that couplet Mr. Courthope happily 
describes Dr. Butler’s lessons from the 
fountain head. Fewer of this generation 
will drink there, but even a translation 
may serve what is, after all, the most 
useful end of the ancient classics, that of 
illustrating the new times by the light of 
the old. 


It is precisely this object that Mr. 
Courthope has pursued in making these 
versions of Martial, who is, as the trans- 
lator remarks, 


“of all the Flavian poets the most directly 
representative of his society ; and as that 
society had reached a stage of civilisation 
at which individual self-consciousness came 
into sharp collision with old custom and 
belief,’ his epigrams often recall to the 
modern reader moods of feeling with which 
we ourselves are acquainted.” 


Martial, though hard enough, offers 
certain facilities to the English translator. 
The frequency of hendecasyllabics resolves 
with comparative ease the vexed question 
of an approximately corresponding form. 
But there the battle is only begun. The 
point, the condensation, and the finish 
of the original call for a style that shall 
be above all lucid and neat. It is to the 
antithetic method of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that we must look for a model. Here 
it is that Mr. Courthope succeeds. He is 
armed cap ad pie, with the very English 
his task requires. His is the temper that 
recognizes our language as an instrument 
of superb compass. Modern preciosity, 
picking out and lingering over cherished 
words and phrases for their own sake, 
will not do here. All well-franked words 
are admissible, so they be right. It is in 
their very rightness that the essence of the 
style consists. The translations are not 
always exactly literal, but they are the 
just modern equivalent for the Roman 
thought. So the version, as every good 
rendering must, acquires a new life of its 
own, and rises free from what is too often 
the dead-weight of the original. Thus in 
‘Ad Silium’ (iv. 14) “ingenti ore” 
becomes ‘‘ mighty line,’ and ‘* severitate,”’ 
by a perfectly consistent licence, ** stern 
pen.” If in the last four lines of the 
same ‘madidos” be ignored (could 
“sappy” have done the trick ?), that 
does not spoil the light and facile turn of 
the English :-— 

Nor frown, but leniently look 

On the light jests of our poor book! 

So might Catullus, as a friend 

His ‘ Sparrow ’ dare to Virgil send. 
The deprecatory diminutive lurking in 
‘* libellos’’ comes out well, if at some 
expenditure of words. 





‘Ad Severum’ (v. 80) reappears as 


‘Friends’ Corrections,’ a little piece so 
modern in its appeal to penmen that we 
cannot forbear to quote it in full :— 

‘** A spare half hour perhaps you ‘I! spend, 

Severus, to oblige a friend, 

In trimming up my trifling Muse ? ” 

‘““°Tis hard one’s holiday to lose!” 

* Still, as a friend, the loss excuse ! 

And if to yours you ‘ll add the sense 

(Or is the thought sheer impudence ?) 

Of learn’d Secundus, well I how 

My book will to your kindness so 

Far more than to the author owe ; 

Secure that Sisyphus’s fate 

That lucky page can ne’er await, 

Which, with Severus’ friendly smile, 

Has also felt Secundus’ file.” 


Happy and appropriate freedom in 
translation has seldom been better exem- 
plified than in the equivalent of ‘‘ Sed 
numquid sumus improbi ? ’’—indeed, in 
the whole playful fragment. Instances 
might be multiplied ; and one is tempted 
to hail Mr. Courthope as dpuros, “* most 
Martial.”’ The Latin text given is that of 
the Corpus, but critical questions do not 
here arise. 

A final word must be spared for the 
section of ‘ Imitations,’ as distinguished 
from translations proper. These excel in 
sprightliness, and the ‘ Valediction to the 
Book’ (iv. 91) closes on a topical note 
that completes our realization of Martial 
as a writer of “‘ vers de société.” For 
the well-known lines 


Jam librarius hoe et ipse dicit : 
Ohe jam satis est, ohe libelle, 


reappear as 


** Enough ! ’’ John Murray cries, ‘‘ Enough !”” 


Delightful ; but we really cannot believe 
it of Mr. Murray, and we hope that he 
will soon persuade Mr. Courthope to 
continue his lively services in the cause 
of a so-called ‘“‘ dead ”’ language. 








The New Tripoli, and what I Saw in the 
Hinterland. By Ethel Braun. 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 


In ‘ The New Tripoli’ we feel that, pri- 
marily, the author is returning thanks for 
a most pleasant visit—first to the Italian 
authorities who afforded her “ every 
facility,’ and after them to every one 
who helped her to enjoy her stay. The 
work is thus politely, cordially super- 
ficial, and all unpleasant references are 
avoided. For example, of the unpro- 
voked and cruel raid upon a land whose 
sole offence was to be ill-defended, which 
shocked the civilized world two years ago, 
we find no other mention than may be 
discovered in the following sentence :— 


“It strikes us as a very interesting page 
in the history of Tripoli that the Italians 
should have returned to the possession of 
this country in which the Romans have 
left so many wonderful monuments.”’ 


Again, of the three days’ massacre of 
Tripoli the author writes :-— 


“‘ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the story 
of treachery and punishment; rather let 
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us stop and pay a visit to the memorial 
erected to the memory of the 93rd Infantry 
and the 10th Artillery, built on the very 
‘spot where they fought and fell....They 
show us @ mosque here where those brave 
bersaglieri were found crucified alive by the 
Arabs after terrible tortures.”’ 


That story of the finding of some bersa- 
glieri crucified in a mosque seems very 
strange to all who know the customs of 
the Muslims. Had the men been found 
impaled outside a mosque we should 
have been more impressed with its veri- 
similitude. That it should be given here 
withgut the story of the massacre of 
people who, whatever may have been 
their attitude towards the invaders, were 
at least defending their own country, 
shows the author’s bias. 


These, however, are questions of the past. 
and they may well be buried if the future 
of Italian Tripoli proves but half as bril- 
liant as the author sees it. The most 
interesting chapters in her book are those 
concerned with the Italian projects of 
administration, exploitation, and reform. 
We are glad to learn from an eyewitness 
of the excellent work that has been done, 
in sanitation and police, by the Italians ; 
and to be assured that the latter, in their 
plans for the future, are showing due 
consideration for the people and religion 
of the conquered territory. The author 
sees a 
‘close analogy between the difficulties the 
Italians have to face in the conduct of their 
new colony and those with which we are 
familiar in the administration of our own 
Mussulman dependencies ” ; 


but the difference implied in the words 
*‘ colony ”’ and “‘ dependencies ”’ precludes 
a “close analogy,” in our opinion. The 
author would seem to claim some know- 
ledge of, at any rate, colloquial Arabic ; 
yet of the Arabic words and phrases 
which she quotes, it is no exaggeration 
to say that nine out of ten are wrong in 
some way or other. The Mohammedan 
creed is not ‘‘ Allah il Allah! Mohamed 
whazul il Allah.’ ‘** Beslemma’”’ (bi 
"s-salamah , we suppose) means not “‘ Health 
to you,” but in safety. The salutation 
used at funerals, here given as “ Barca 
fecum,” is el bdqi fikum,’ and has a 
different meaning from that adumbrated 
by the author. Maktib means “It is 
written,’ and is a common formula of 
resignation ; the author writes of ‘ sitting 
down to contemplate Maktub—the will 
of Allah!” But the gem of all is in the 
final paragraph :— 

“* And we say goodbye to Tripoli, the city 
which we have learnt to love, and whose 
strange charm has stamped it indelibly on 


our memory. Our visit is over. ‘ Ma- 
teesh | ’—‘ It is ended.’ ”’ 


Mafish (a vulgar abbreviation of ma fihi 





sheyun) means “ There is nothing,’’ and | 


is sometimes used against demanders of 
bakhshish in the sense of “I shall give 
you nothing.” In that case it may have 
a flavour of finality, but it certainly does 
not mean “ It is ended.” 


The book is illustrated with a number 
of good photographs. 








Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: the Begin- 
ning of the Feud. By Frank Arthur 
Mumby. (Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Mumpy’s latest step in the course of 
his praiseworthy enterprise of showing to 
readers of English history how it struck a 
contemporary, and of supplying them with 
a connected narrative illustrated by, and 
largely composed of, published correspon- 
dence of the time, is a brief one. It 
covers only half-a-dozen years. But those 
few years, 1559-1565, contain more of 
romance, and were historically of more 
crucial importance to England, than per- 
haps any other period. When Mary I. 
died it seemed as if the only question at 
issue was whether England would remain 
under the yoke of Spain or, with Scotland, 
fall through Mary Stuart into the hands 
of her champion, France. To borrow the 
comparison of an astute agent in Flanders, 
England was like a bone thrown between 
two dogs. Still, the improbability of the 
actual event astounds us as in Mr. Mum- 
by’s pages we once more watch Elizabeth 
playing off one Catholic Power against 
another, gradually establishing herself 
securely on her throne and in the hearts 
of her people, and saving her country 
from foreign domination and the grasp of 
Rome. To gain that end she had need of 
consummate diplomacy and statesman- 
ship. She proved herself a supreme 
exponent of the “‘ wait and see ”’ policy, of 
the art of ‘‘ shelving business with fair 
words,” as the exasperated Spanish ambas- 
sador described it. 


She used all the weaknesses of a woman 
to paralyse the strong. She made play 
with every weapon in the female armoury 
—vanity, passion, fickleness, cajolery, 
caprice—to outwit the subtlest statesmen 
to deceive the deceiver, and to dazzle the 
craftiest calculators of Europe. Knowing 
herself to be incapable of motherhood, and 
determined to maintain that state of 
single blessedness which from the first 
she had declared “likes me best,” she 
turned to the advantage of England the 
misfortune of England’s Virgin Queen. 
She revelled in her own cleverness ; so 
that her changeableness made even her 
faithful and clear-sighted Secretary, Cecil, 
sick at heart. If he was puzzled by 
her apparent inconsequence, how much 
more were the keen diplomatists of the 
wily Philip maddened and misled by this 
troublesome baggage, as the Count de 





| Feria terms her, and by her “ blind and 
bestial Councillors,” 


with whom he could 
make no headway ! 
and Elizabeth, there was, across the seas, 
another sovereign equally, but less wisely, 
enamoured of a policy of procrastination. 
Had Philip acted with boldness and de- 
cision, and struck whilst the French peril 
was acute in Scotland; had he accepted 
the offers of the English Catholics, or 
married his son Carlos to Mary Stuart, or 
made common cause with the Guises, 
England, and possibly all Europe, might 
have fallen into the hands of Spain. But 
Philip doubted and temporized, whilst the 
consolidation of England went on, in spite 


Luckily for England | 


of the urgent warnings of his ambassadors 

in those dispatches first used by Froude, 
and since rendered familiar to scholars 
through Major Martin Hume’s Calendar 
of the Archives of Simancas. 


Mr. Mumby’s book consists mainly, in- 
deed, of selections from the well-known and 
valuable series of State Papers—Foreign, 
Venetian, Spanish, or Scottish—the Cecil 
and Burghley Papers, and so forth, pub- 
lished by H.M. Government. But he has 
gone further afield than that, and when 
dealing with the long intrigues between 
Elizabeth and her sister, he refreshes that 
oft-told tale by printing a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter from the Egerton MSS. at the 
British Museum. His chief business, how- 
ever, has been to supply the thread of 
explanatory narrative needed to connect 
the dispatches of the picked observers and 
protagonists of events which were in- 
tended to mould or to interpret them. This 
task he performs exceedingly well, so that 
his book combines all the fascination of 
history with the charm of biography and 
good letters. It brings out too, as only 
the study of original authorities can do, 
the ebb and flow of events as determined 
by the change and stress of foreign affairs, 
ignorance of which often renders history, 
both ancient and modern, incomprehen- 
sible to the outside observer. 

It is not a very edifying spectacle to 
which, pointing pole in hand, Mr. Mumby 
directs our attention. But then politics 
at first hand seldom are, and diplomacy 
in the sixteenth century, newly inspired 
by the precepts of Machiavelli, never. 
Even so, it is a little amazing to find Eliza- 
beth writing to Mary Stuart, with regard 
to the slaughtering of the Huguenots: 
‘Pregnant women strangled, with the 
sighs of infants at mothers’ breasts, do not 
stir me.’ One can imagine with what 
delight Cobbett, writing his pamphleteer- 
ing travesty of history on Bloody Elizabeth 
and Good Queen Mary, would have seized 
upon this callous confession to prove his 
favourite thesis that Elizabeth was a 
monster! So, in fact, the sentence stands 
in the ‘ Calendar of Scottish Papers.’ But 
it gives the exact opposite of the sense 
of the original, which is correctly para- 
phrased by Froude. Mr. Mumby makes 
a tentative correction, but if he had con- 
sulted the original at the Public Record 
Office (S.P. Scotland, Elizabeth, vii.), he 
would have found that the sentence in the 
original is incontestably conditional: ‘I 
would pass over in silence the murders of 
men....if strangled women did not move 
me,” &c. We are bound to admit, how- 
ever, that the editor of the Scottish Papers, 
collected from the Public Record Office, 
British Museum, and elsewhere, did not 
make the task of verification easier when 
he omitted all references from his book. 
Thé inconvenience and futility of that 
method of calendaring may be commended 
to the notice of those critics who incline to 

‘think that some Calendars savour too much 
of the catalogue. 
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A New English Dictionary. —Shastri- 
Shyster. (Vol. VIII.) By Henry 
Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 5s.) 


Tue designation of a Hindu student 
of religious lore and an American slang 
term for a low-class lawyer, both of which 
appear in the title of this enlarged 
double section (160 pages), may suggest 
at least an average amount of words 
imported into our vocabulary from foreign 
languages or local dialects ; whereas Dr. 
Bradley draws attention in his prefatory 
note to the fact that, in contrast with the 
previous issues, “‘ by far the greater part 
of the section is occupied with words 
which have come down from Old English,” 
}.e., from Anglo-Saxon. This is due to 
the initial sh- reducing the inclusion of 
‘““ words adopted or derived from Greek, 
Latin, French, and Old Norse’ to a very 
small percentage of the average proportion, 
the words “shrine” and “ shrive” of 
Latin origin being Old English. Though 
* shawm ” and “ shock ”’ (—an encounter, 
violent impact, &c.) and the allied verb 
are from French, and have derivatives, 
the words of French derivation in the 
part before us do not occupy more than 
two pages, most of the remaining Galli- 
cisms being words of unique, random 
spelling, e.g., ‘‘shattow” (chateau), 
‘“ sheffonier,’ ‘‘shekyr’’ (=*‘* chequer,” 
sb., in the sense “ table of the Exchequer’’), 
‘*‘sheroot ’’—so spelt by Scott, ‘St. 
Ronan’s, chap. xv., end, 1824—the quo- 
tations for which had evidently not come 
to hand when the ch- words were issued, 
in 1889. 


The first page presents as many as ten 
additions to the corresponding portion 
of other English dictionaries, not counting 
dialectal uses or ‘“shattow,” among 
these novelties being Carlyle’s “ shatter- 
ment,” T. Moore’s ‘ shatteringly,’ ; and 
J. H. Stirling’s “ shatterer of the world,” 
as a designation of Kant in The Fort- 
nightly Review, October, 1867, p. 381, 
rendering “‘ The Alles-zermalmender,” ap- 
plied, we are told, by M. Mendelssohn to 
Kant, and rendered by De Quincey before 


that date “ world-shattering.”’ The figu- 
rative sense of “shave,” ‘to practise 
exaction or extortion upon,” quoted as 


early as Chaucer, appears in Latimer’s 
newly registered derivative “ shavery,”’ 
quoted from a passage which, we are told, 
* refers to the avaricious oppression of 
tenants,” viz., “ 1549....‘ lst Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI.’....All suche procedynges.... 
do intend plainly, to make the yomanry 
slauery, & the Cleargye shauery.”” The 
succeeding quotation from Southey, in 
which the application of a razor is meant, 
seems to be a parody of the bishop’s 
jingle, thus—*“ 1838... .‘ Doctor,’ cliii,.... 
One colour is born to slavery abroad, and 
one sex to shavery at home.’ Among 
the many words which have not appeared 
in previous dictionaries is “ shear-legs ”’ 
—also spelt “ sheer-legs,”’ ‘‘ A device.... 
for raising heavy weights,’ as to which 
we read: ‘1900, Engineering Mag., 
xix. 675. At the Chicago yard there is 





a steel sheer-legs 100 feet high and of 
100 tons capacity ” ; while Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch is quoted for the verb ‘“ sherry ° 
=to supply with sherry, “ 1909, ‘ True 
Tilda,’ xxi. 294, Nursed by a careful 
butler... .a single bottle will sherry twelve 
guests’; and sibilant sounds are repre- 
sented by ‘“ shish,”’ “‘ Also schisch,”’ with 
three quotations from 1881 to 1908, by 
“ shshsh,”’ 1848, ‘‘ shshshing,”’ 1873. It 
is hard to believe that “‘ shiverer ’’ one 
who trembles, first appeared in print 
in 1883, and in Meredith. 


There are no colossal articles in this 
section, the longest, on ‘“‘ short,’ adj., 
quasi-sb., and sb., occupying about 
sixteen columns ; but there are forty words 
or more which occupy from a column and 
a half to sixteen columns, or an average 
of more than a page to a word, not to 
mention many articles of about a column 
in length. Reason for this is given in 
the Note, namely, that most of the ‘“‘ words 
which have come down from Old English 

. -in the course of their long history, have 
developed a multitude of senses, many of 
which have become obsolete.’ A good 
example is the verb “ shear,” the article 
on which extends to a page and rather 
more than half a column. The earliest 
use, apparently by more than two cen- 
turies, is to cut “with a sharp instrument,” 
eg., sword, axe, sickle, from ‘ Beowulf’ ; 
and there are a host of other meanings. 
Hitherto the word has been treated as if 
a pair of “shears” were its parents 
instead of relatives, possibly collateral. 
By the way, “ xeipew, to shave,” does 
not give the earliest sense of the Greek 
word, and is not even a certainly correct 
rendering. 


We accept with full confidence, after 
careful examination of the subject, Dr. 
Bradley's very modest statement that 

‘in most of the articles above referred 
to ’—which might be equivalent to “ in 
about three dozen articles ’’—‘‘ the ety- 
mology of the words has been treated 
with greater fullness or precision than in 
previous Dictionaries.” This claim to 
superiority may be extended to most of 
the etymology in the ‘N.E.D. We are 
invited to notice the solution (“‘ not 
altogether certain’’) of the problem pre- 
sented by the origin of the pronoun “ she.”’ 
Nearly half a column of very small type 
establishes a strong probability for this 
personal pronoun being “ an altered form 
of the O.E. fem. dem. pron. sio, séo, sie.” 


The origin of the verb “ shiver” 
(=tremble) is not clear in spite of its 
careful and cautious treatment ; perhaps 
the influence of ‘‘shimmer”’ and “‘ shudder’”’ 
(Middle-English ‘‘ shod(d)re’’), words of 
similar meaning, as well as association 
with “ shake,” helped to change ch- to sh-. 
The derivation of ‘shock’ (collide) 
from French ‘‘ choquer” is made more 
secure by the treatment of the obsolete 
word “chock” in four distinct senses of 
the verb “ choquer”’ as a distinct word 
from ‘“ shock,’ and furnishes an article 
—in effect—which is omitted in its proper 
place, though the cross-reference to 
*“ shock *’ now retrieves it. 





Students of English history will find 
the articles on ‘“‘ sheriff’? and its deri- 
vatives and combinations and that on 
the substantive ‘‘ shire’ very interesting 
and instructive. 


To the two quotations, about 1684 
and 1726 by unknown authors, for “‘ sheet” 
meaning ‘a pamphlet ’’ may be added 
the interesting extract, with the house- 
wifely addition “‘ of r,’ from Lady 
Russell’s letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam, April Ist. 
1687, ‘‘ There is a sheet of paper writ, 
as the King hath said, by Dr. Burnet, to 
give reasons against taking away the test.” 
This Burnet did write the said ‘‘ sheet,” 
and in his ‘ Life and Death of Rochester,’ 
(1680), speaks thus of his subject’s 
schooldays, “‘ Those shining parts, which 
have since appeared with so much lustre, 
began then to show themselves,’ the 
phrase “shining parts”? being quoted 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ from The Spectator, 1711. 
No. 73, while in its quotation dated 
c. 1665, ‘‘ Nor was his soul less shining in 
honour,” &c., ‘‘ shining’’ is scarcely an 
adjective. The instances of ‘‘ make shift,” 
ceasing at 1685, suggest that it became 
‘** make a shift ’’ before 1800, as ‘‘ a shift ”’ 
only is cited later, viz., 1865, George Eliot, 
1882, Stevenson ; whereas Lamb, Essays, 
, Decay of Beggars,’ yields ‘‘ could have 
made shift with yet half of the body- 
portion which was left him.” For the 
absolute use of ‘‘ shock ’’ (=cause sudden 
nervous or mental disturbance) only 


Belzoni (1820) is quoted, “‘ {customs} 
which shock at first sight”’ ; Lamb, ‘On 
the Artificial Comedy,’ wrote, “ His first 


appearance must shock and give horror,” 

the context showing that the physical 
sensibilities are to be disturbed before 
the moral by the presentment of the 

“downright revolting villain.’ Burnet, 
in the above-mentioned ‘ Life,’ has ‘ the 
showing of a trick,’ which may be accept- 
able as illustrating the verbal substantive’s 
use in the seventeenth century. Probably 
the lively “‘Who can have put up a 
shyster [explained in a note as “ A low 
lawyer ’’| like that ?”’ Stevenson and Os- 
bourne, ‘ The Wrecker,’ chap. ix. (1892). 
would have been preferred by many to 
Boothby’s mere ‘‘ The shyster lawyer” 
(1902). 

Bound up with the sheets before us are 
the title-pages and prefaces to Vol. VIII. 
and to the second part of Vol. VIII., 
with Additions and Emendations pertain- 
ing to the latter. Five paragraphs of this 
supplementary matter concern shi-, sho- 
words, the last, on the combination ‘ shoe- 
thong,” being the most important, as it 
consists of three quotations for the com- 
bination ‘“ shoe-thong,’ one dated about 
1000, the others about 1200. It is an 
amusing illustration of the impossibility 
of lexicography keeping pace with the 
lavish growth of vocabulary that the 
preface to S-Sh, edited by Dr. Bradley, 
contains the derivative verb “ re-subedit,”” 
apparently not yet manufactured when 
Dr. Craigie edited Reserve—Ribaldry. 

A further portion of Vol. X., by Sir 
James Murray, from Trahysh, is to appear 
on July Ist. 
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Napoleon. By 
(Eveleigh Nash, 


An Unknown Son of 
Hector Fleischmann. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


WHATEVER may be thought of Count 
Léon, this book about him by M. Hector 
Fleischmann is the most complete record 
that has appeared, or is ever likely to 
appear ; and it will be found, by any who 
care for Napoleonic literature, extremely 
interesting from the first word to the last. 
But the main facts are by no means new, 
and most of them may be found elsewhere. 
We argnot sure if the author or his English 
translator is responsible for the rather 
misleading title, but we think it would have 
been better to give the name of Count Léon 
on the title-page, instead of putting it only 
on the cover of the book. French writers, 
some of whose works were published more 
than eighty years ago, and from some of 
whom M. Fleischmann quotes, have told 
us a great deal about Count Léon ; and if 
only the bare facts about the man were 
wanted, they can be found, in a concise 
and accurate form, in a recent English 
work, Mr. Vizetelly’s ‘ Court of the Tuile- 
ries,’ which was published in 1907. 

Eléonore Denuelle de la Plaigne, the 
mother of Count Léon (his name was 
taken from the latter part of ‘‘ Napoléon”’), 
was born in 1787. She lived till 1868, and 
her tomb may be seen at Pére Lachaise. She 
was at Madame Campan’s famous board- 
ing-school—where were also Bonaparte’s 
sisters—and, while she was there, met a 
man named Revel, to whom at an early age 
she was married. Two months after her 
marriage Revel was arrested on a charge 
of forgery, and sent to prison. Caroline 
Murat, who had known Eléonore at school, 
took pity on the young wife, and had her 
to stay at her house. It was at the Murats’ 
house that Napoleon met her, and induced 
her to become his mistress. 

Their son, whom Napoleon always 
acknowledged as his child, was born 
December 13th, 1806, and lived till 1881, 
and the only thing that can properly be 
called ‘ unknown ”’ about him is the exact 
spot of the pauper’s grave, marked at the 
time only by a wooden cross, in which he 
was buried. 

Revel, the first husband of Eléonore, 
was fond of litigation, and for years carried 
on lawsuits in his efforts to raise money. 
After his time in prison and his divorce, 
he attempted to get his ex-wife convicted 
for bigamy, and even for “‘ trigamy,”’ and 
this particular business dragged on for 
years. Another of his many lawsuits was 
brought against the child Léon, in dis- 
avowal of paternity—a case which was not 
finally lost till 1822, by which time it had 
cost the guardians of the boya considerable 
sum of money. But scamp as Revel 
undoubtedly was, the reader of M. 
Fleischmann’s pages is tempted by the 
author’s harsh words to feel something 
pretty much like sympathy for the unfor- 
tunaté wretch whose wife had been appro- 
priated by Bonaparte. That Revel had 
ability is clear, and that he was persistent 
and ingenious in his attempts to get money 
is certain. At the end of all the miserable 


business, after Napoleon’s death, it is odd 
to find Revel writing :— 

‘““I deserve to be listened to. Napoleon 
committed a crime when he laid hands on my 
wife. He was guilty of a fault when he for- 
got me at his death. It is for his friends to 
make good at once the crime and the fault,” 
by cash down. The “ peculator in every 
regiment” (to quote one of M. Fleisch- 
mann’s descriptions) grumbled at having 
been forgotten in the will which Napoleon 
made at St. Helena ! 

But Revel had drawn money regularly 
from the guardians of Léon; and, when the 
son was about to come of age, Revel 
feared that his pension might cease. 
Léon, however, behaved well to the man 
who had been his mother’s first husband, 
and made him an allowance of 2,400 franes, 
which Revel enjoyed till he died in 1835. 

Meneval, who knew all the facts con- 
nected with the birth of the child, had 
found Baron de Mauviéres (his father-in- 
law) to act as guardian for the boy ; and 
in 1812 Mauviéres appeared before the 
Juge de Paix at the Mairie of the Second 
Arrondissement, and stated that 
““a child of the male sex, born of a father 
now absent, and a certain Eléonore Denuelle, 
was at the present moment at a boarding- 
school, where ‘ an unknown individual ’ had 
hitherto provided for all his needs....An 
income was, at an early date, to be settled 
on the said child....The appointment of a 
guardian was pressing ‘in the mother’s 
absence, and even in view of the doubt they 
were in as to her existence.’ ”’ 

Eléonore had, as a fact, not disappeared 
at all; but Mauviéres was made guardian. 
Napoleon provided ample funds for the 
boy, and full particulars of the moneys 
given at this time and before 1815 have 
been preserved. After Waterloo, and 
before leaving Paris for ever, Napoleon 
handed over a further 100,000 francs for 
the benefit of Léon ; and we know of the 
curious leave-taking at Malmaison, where 
Napoleon said good-bye to Léon, and also 
to Madame Walewska and his other 
acknowledged child, the Comte Walewska 
—the two elder, illegitimate, half-brothers 
of the King of Rome. To Léon’s mother 
Napoleon had paid large sums in cash, and 
he gave her also a house in the Rue de la 
Victoire. 

When Napoleon was at St. Helena, he 
said ‘‘ I should not be sorry were my little 
Léon to enter the magistracy”’’; and 
when he made his will he left him 300,000 
francs, getting over the delicate question 
of relationship by referring to him in a 
roundabout way as “ the ward of Mene- 
val’s father-in-law.” 

Léon did not enter the magistracy, but 
made a feeble attempt to follow the army 
as a career. Trouble with his superiors 
soon caused him to be suspended for two 
months. He went to England to see 
Joseph Bonaparte, who was there in exile. 
and on him at first made a good impression, 
He returned to Paris to live in very shady 
circumstances with a fortuneteller; and 
another visit to London to see Joseph 
Bonaparte only resulted in his being shown 
the door. 

Léon’s remarkable facial resemblance to 
Napoleon has often been the subject of 








comment. But to call him “ tall,” and 
then to say that he was “‘ five feet six at 
least,’’ seems somewhat of a contradic- 
tion. According to Mr. Vizetelly, “* his 
origin was stamped upon his face, he was 
physically the living portrait of the great 
-aptain ’’; but it may be added that the 
illustrations of Count Léon in the present 
work do not bear any striking resemblance 
to Napoleon. 

Léon was evidently a habitual gambler, 
and no sooner had money than he lost it. 
Masson thought that he had ‘“ un certain 
désordre mental,’ and stated that, when 
he died, he was certainly “ irresponsable.”’ 
If Masson is right, we can see one 
reason for the miserable life of Léon. At 
any rate his poverty was incurable, and he 
became a mere writer of begging letters. 
His habits may be judged by a letter to 
General Gourgaud, dated February 7th, 
1848, in which, writing from Paris, he says : 

“Thank God, I have rented a room in the 
Rue Joubert, at No. 9, but it has been im- 
possible for me to put a bed in it as yet, so as 
to sleep there, for want of money. IL am 
sleeping for the time in a miserable furnished 
room at 20 sous a day, where I am very un- 
comfortable.” 

Gourgaud sent him forty francs, and, as is 
usual in such cases, received as his reward 
a succession of begging letters. 

The fresh information in the book comes 
chiefly from the papers belonging to Baron 
de Meneval, who is a descendant of Léon’s 
guardian, and who has allowed M. Fleisch- 
mann to print new letters from the Meneval 
archives. 

The volume is attractive, and the trans- 
lation has been well done. 








Where No Fear Was. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. (Smith, Elder & Co., 
6s. net.) 


VivipLty conscious of the various bogies 
which tortured the imagination of his 
boyhood, and which have pursued him 
through later years, Mr. Benson, in his 
pensive, sermonizing way, recounts his 
experiences for the benefit of similar 
sufferers, with that naive, unquestioning 
interest in his own sensations, and belief 
in the helpful nature of his advice, which 
have proved popular. He reflects that he 
has “always and invariably been ham- 
pered and maimed by Fear,’ when he has 
yielded to it, and that has been often. 
He thinks that fear is the shadow in the 
lives of many men and women, and 
accordingly he has written a book “ to 
track it to its lair, and to see what one 
‘an do to resist it,’’ maintaining the while 
that unreasoning timidity can co - exist 
with courage and self-control, in abnormal 
temperaments, as we should be inclined to 
add, like those of Dr. Johnson, Charlotte 
Bronté, John Sterling, or Carlyle, whom 
Benson uses to illustrate his theme. 
-robably a rational indulgence in some 
out-of-door occupation, or one of those 
games which Mr. Benson thinks a 
waste of time, would do more to banish 
the chronic forebodings and futile worryings 
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over his weekly engagements, which dis- 
tress him, than writipg a book about them. 
Or one touch of humour might save this 
twentieth - century Hippias from the 
hauntings of his own mind. But then 
we should have been cheated of this deli- 
cious reminiscence, intended apparently as 
an example of the evil results that accrued 
from the state of “atrocious terror of 
everybody and everything ” in which he 
lived as a boy at school :— 

“T had a wild idea of giving the maid 
of my dormitory a kiss when I went away, 
and I think she would have liked that. But 
I did not dare to embrace her.” 

Mr. Benson is, no doubt, correct in 
suggesting that many of the terrors of 
childhood are derived from the ancient 
experiences of the race, and represent the 
old, and in some cases the outworn, need 
of vigilance and wariness. Our instinctive 
hatred of snakes, and a child’s fear of the 
dark and wild beasts, are, we should say, 
exactly analogous to a tame _ horse's 
ineradicable tendency to shy at the sight of 
a fluttering piece of paper, or any sudden 
movement at the side of the road sugges- 
tive of the leap of a lurking beast of prey, 
even though generations have passed since 
its sires had anything of the sort to fear. 
On the other hand, all civilized beings do 
not lead cloistered lives in schools, col- 
leges, and country rectories; and we 
cannot agree with Mr. Benson’s monastic 
view that under modern conditions we 
have no longer need for courage, no longer 
any occasion for returning a blow—that we 
are no longer on what Mr. Micawber called 
those glorious terms with our fellow-man 
when we can punch his head if he offends 
us; but that all sense of insecurity and 
precariousness in life is a figment of the 
imagination, a mere inherited weakness. 
In the past, Mr. Benson holds, fear has 
played an enormous part in the progress 
of the human race itself. He maintains 
that man, though ‘“ by no means the best 
equipped for life,” has through his imagi- 
nation raised himself to the top of creation, 
because his inventiveness has been largely 
developed by his terrors. It is rather 
begging the question to call man a “ very 
weak, frail, and helpless animal,’ and 
entirely to ignore the immense pull he 
obtained over other forms of life when, by 
assuming an upright gait, he freed his hands 
for the struggle for existence. He was so 
far much the best equipped for life. But, 
if Mr. Benson has a fault, it is vagueness of 
thought and vagueness of writing of this 
kind. The sermonizing style has many 
pitfalls, but it is something of a shock to 
come across anything so bathetic as this 
outside the first sermon of the curate (the 
italics are our own) :— 

‘“‘ And I feel assured of this, that the one 
universal and inevitable experience, known 
to us as Death, must in reality be a very 
simple and even a natural affair.” . 
One wonders whether, as the result of 
profound excugitation, Mr. Benson in his 
next volume will arrive at the same im- 
mensely reassuring view as to our being 
born. 

Mr. Benson’s sympathies do not usually 
extend beyond his own experiences. For 








financial worries he has nothing but | in two papers, added in this edition, on the 


contempt, although they are the most 


Jus Divinum in 1646 and Bartolus. Each 


real, the most common, and perhaps the | of these advances (the former especially) 


least selfish of the terrors that beset the | 
ordinary person, and even the man of | 
genius who is physically robust. Tenny- | 
son has written of ‘‘ that eternal want of | 
pence.” The dread of catching cold, | 
which leads a country parson of his ac- | 
quaintance always to put on his hat when 
preparing for the great adventure of pass- 
ing from one room to another, is the kind 
of heroic agony of the imagination which 
appears to appeal to him most forcibly, 
and for which he prescribes, in a mildly 
Maeterlinckian style, gentle Ruskinian 
remedies of the spirit, bidding us to collect 
a treasure of interests, and hopes, and 
beautiful visions, and emotions to combat 
such portending catastrophes, and to aim 
at serenity. 


The Divine Right of Kings. 
Neville Figgis. 
Press, 6s. net.) 

Dr. Freats won the Prince Consort Prize 

at Cambridge by an essay on the Divine 

Right of Kings in 1892, and four years 

later published it in an expanded form. 

It has remained the best study of the 

subject, brief though it is; and he now 

meets the demand for a new edition. 

Following, as it seems to us, the brief 

account of the meaning of the theory 

given by 8. R. Gardiner, who was the first 
in modern days to vindicate its reasonable- 
ness as a study, Dr. Figgis pointed out the 
moral basis and the Aristotelian principle 
on which it rested. He showed its his- 
torical growth as a serviceable weapon, 
first against imperial, and next against 
democratic pretensions to omnipotence. 
Then he traced the theory to its full 
flower under the Stuarts in England 
and the Bourbons in France. At last 
he decently buried it under a conclusion 
that its effects on politics were bene- 
ficial, and that ‘it is well that most 
men should regard resistance to laws, 
however unjust, as practically prohibited 
by the moral law.” The sense of the 
majesty of law and the duty of obedience, 
which seemed to him at that time specially 
to mark Englishmen, was, he believed, 

“the priceless legacy bequeathed to our 

own day by the believers in the Divine 

Right of Kings.” 

The new edition finds its author in 
somewhat of a different mind. He com- 
plains that the main body of the book, 
and even so comparatively recent a part 
of it as the extremely interesting essay 
on Erastus and Erastianism (reprinted 
from The Journal of Theological Studies), 
were “written beneath the shadow of 
the Austinian idol.’ He has _ himself 
abandoned Austin, to whom he traces 
the prevalent doctrine of sovereignty : he 
does not say, by the way, if he considers 
that the doctrine of Hobbes must be 
rejected with it. His own most recent 
view was explained in his ‘ Churches in 
the Modern State’ (see The Atheneum of 
February 14th, p. 246), and we find little 
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of it in the present volume except in 
regard to the Church, where it is sketched 


the contradictory view to Rousseau’s as- 
sertion of the individuality of sovereignty. 
and pleads for inherent life, and hence a 
certain real sovereignty, as belonging to 
all associated bodies, from Churches to 
trade unions. 

Dr. Figgis tells us that he has done the 
best that he could with the second edi- 
tion ; but we much wish that he had been 
able to enlarge, and in some places to 
correct and revise, his early work. He 
still refers to Mainwaring without ex- 
plaining his views, but illustrates them 
by telling us to take into account Laud’s 
‘‘own opinions on the royal authority.” 
and then omits to describe what these were. 
He still quotes the verse “‘ They that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation,’ 
as if the seventeenth-century writers in- 
terpreted it, when applied to a royal 
demand for money, as settling the 
eternal state of the passive resister. We 
should have been glad of a study of the 
political theories of Luther, the omission 
of which, as Dr. Figgis says, is the chief 
defect of the book, and though we 
welcome an Index, we confess to regret 
that it omits the names of authors so 
important in this connexion as Gierke, 
Mainwaring, and Maitland. 








Victorian Year-Book, 1912-13. By A. M. 
Laughton. (Melbourne, Mullett.) 
WE have received the new issue of ‘ The 
Victorian Year-Book,’ edited again by the 
Government Statist, Mr. Laughton, who is 
to be congratulated on its accuracy. It 
has long been known as one of the best 
works of its kind, and it contains much 
information which should be of use to 
those in this country who wish to know 
how far the interesting legislative experi- 
ments of Australia may be said to have 
succeeded or failed. Some of the new 
features in this volume which deserve 
attention are the Tables showing the 
numbers of private dwellings, their weekly 
rentals, and numbers of persons living in 
houses built of stone, brick, wood, &c.; a 
statement of the rules by which the pro- 
perty of persons dying intestate is dis- 
tributed ; the rates of mortality in certain 
towns; and figures showing the assistance 
rendered by public hospitals to people 
living in different portions of the State. 
The section relating to Defence has been 
rewritten, and it now gives a clear account. 
of the steps which have been taken to 
establish a Commonwealth fleet unit. It 
also shows that Australia has started 
factories for cordite, rifles, small arms, and 
military harness, saddlery, and clothing. 
The figures with regard to the move- 
ment of the population show that since 
1891 290,000 people have.emigrated from 
Victoria to Western Australia, and though 
Victoria also receives immigrants from 
Western Australia, her net loss to the 
newer colony has been no fewer than 
84,000 persons. - 
The book contains a very full Index 
which is a model of its kind. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@— 
THEOLOGY. 


Genner (E. E.), THE CHURCH IN THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT, ‘‘ Manuals for Christian Thinkers,’ 1/ 
net. Cc. H. Kelly 

A a, of the principles of Church life 
as given in the New Testament. 


Greater Men and Women (The) of the Bible, 
edited by James Hastings: Vol. II. Mosrs— 
Samson, 10 Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

The chief studies in this volume are of Moses, 

Joshua, and Samson. A Bibliography is included. 


Gurnhill (Rev. J.), Tue SprrirvAL PHILOSOPHY AS 
AFFORDING A KEY TO THE SOLUTION OF SOME 
OF THE PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION, 7/6 net. 

‘Longmans 
ass A sequel to the author's ‘Some Thoughts on 
roa. 


Hawkins (F. H.), THRrouGH LANDS THAT WERE 

Dark, 6d. net. L.M.S. 

An illustrated record of a year’s missionary 
journey in Africa and Madagase ar. 


Madagascar for Christ, 6d. net. L.M.S. 

Impressions of nine missionary visitors to 
Madagascar, July to October, 1913, with a map 
and Appendixes. 

Muss-Arnolt (William), THE Book oF ComMMoN 
PRAYER AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD, 
7/6 net. S.P.C.K, 

This history of translations of the Prayer- 

Book of the Church of England and of the Pro- 

testant Episcopal Church of America is a study 

based mainly on the collection of Dr. Josiah 

Henry Benton. 


Salmon (George), THR INFALLIBILITY OF THE 

CHURCH, 2 /6 net. John Murray 
A fourth edition which is a reprint of the 
second, without any alteration. 

Tisdall (Rev. W. St. Clair), GREAT TRUTHS SIMPLY 
EXPLAINED IN THE LIGHT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND THE TEACHING OF THE EARLY FATHERS, 
paper 3d.. cloth boards 6d. Thynne 

A second edition, containing a new chapter 
on the Christian ministry and a few additional 
paragraphs, 


POETRY. 


Bradford (Rev. E. E.), IN Quest oF LOVE, AND 
OTHER Poems, 4,6 net. Kegan Paul 
The author sings especially of love between 
men and boys. He also writes on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Prince Arthur,’ ‘The Catholic Faith,’ 
‘The Humour of Heaven,’ and ‘To a Morose 
Puritan.’ 
Ledoux (Louis V.), THE SHADOW OF AiTNA, 5/ net. 
Putnam 
This little volume contains ‘ Persephone : 
a Masque. and several short pieces, including 
‘ Letters from Egypt,’ ‘Slumber Song,’ and ‘A 
Threnody: In Memory of the Destruction of 
Messina by Earthquake.’ 
Maquaire (Arthur), A RHAPSODY FOR LOVERS, 1/ 
net. Bickers 
“These bursts and these closes’ are offered 
to lovers. The decoration of the book is by Mr. 
Lindsay Symington. 


Meredith (George), SELECTED Porms, 1/ net. 
. Constable 
A cheap reprint of the selection made by 
Meredith. See notice in Athen., Oct. 23, 1897, 
p-. 560. 


Norton (Allen), pee SONNETS, WITH SUNDRY 
FLuTinas, $1.2 New York, Claire Marie 
The first ae ‘ot this volume contains fifteen 
sonnets, among which are ‘ Impressions of 
Oscar Wilde,’ ‘ Donald Evans: his Tie,’ and 
* Vegetables.’ The latter part contains some 
lyrical pieces, such as ‘Shelley, I would have 
walked with you,’ ‘Shall we meet in London?’ 
and ‘ Paris was a Garden.’ 


Osgood (Iréne) and Wyndham (Horace), THE 
WINGED ANTHOLOGY, 3/6 net. Richmond 
A collection of representative poems relating 
to birds, butterflies, and moths, from 1536 to 
1914. The volume includes ‘The Darkling 
Thrush, by Mr. Thomas Hardy; ‘ Summer’s 
Queen,’ by Dekker; ‘ Leucophra,’ by Mr. Selwyn 
Image; and ‘The Blackbird in ‘Town,’ by 
Katharine Tynan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Chelsea Public Library, QuARTERLY List, April. 
The Library 


_ The contents include lists of additions to 
the’ Lending and Reference Departments. 





Hyett (Francis Adams) and Bazeley (Canon), 
CHATTERTONIANA, with numerous additions by 
FP. A. oi. Gloucester, John Bellows 

A classified catalogue of books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and other printed matter 
relating to the life or works of Chatterton, or 


to the Rowley controversy. Reprinted from ‘The | 


Bibliograp her’ s Manual of Glouce:tershire Lite- 

rature.”’ 

Newberry yr REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES FOR 
THE YEAR 1913 


Containing the report of the 


Chicago | 
Librarian | 


relating to the general administration of the | 
library and the activities of its several depart- | 


ments, statistics, lists of donors, and a statement 

of expenditure. 

Toronto Public Library, 
Report, for the Year 191 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
13. 


Toronto, Armac Press 


Containing the reports of the Chairman of | 


the Board and the Chief Librarian, reports from 

the various departments, statistical returns, and 

financial and other statements. 

Wigan Public Libraries, QuARTERLY 
October to December, 1913. 


RECORD; 


Wigan, R. Platt 
Includes classified lists of additions to the 
Lending, Reference, and Pemberton Libraries. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Malthus (T. R.), ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PoruLaTiIon, 2 vols., ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” 
1/ net each. Dent 

With an Introduction by Mr. W. T. Layton, 

Poincaré (Henri), ScIENCE AND METHOD, trans- 

lated by Francis Maitland, 6/ net. Nelson 
To this translation Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
contributed an appreciatory Preface. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bickley (Francis), THE Lire OF MATTHEW PRIOR, 
7/6 net. Pitman 
A biography of the poet, giving an account 

of his relations with his eminent contemporaries. 


Capes (Sister Mary Reginald), RicHARD OF WYCHE : 
LABOURER, SCHOLAR, BISHOP, AND SAINT (1197— 
1253), 5/ net. Sands 
A Life of St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, 
with a description of his early and later surround- 
ings and their influence upon him. The book is 
illustrated. 
Casserly (Major Gordon), Lire IN AN INDIAN 
Outpost, 12/6 net. Werner Laurie 
A description of the life of an English officer 
in a lonely hill-station, with chapters on sport. 
There are illustrations from photographs. 


Cibber (Colley), AN APoLOGY FOR HIS LIFE, 
‘* Everyman’s Library,” 1/ net. Dent 


The volume includes Hazlitt’s ‘ Apprecia- 
tion’ and a Bibliography. 


Everyman’s Library: PIONEER WORK FOR 
WomEN, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; THE 


OxFoRD REFORMERS, by Frederic Seebohm, 

1/ net each. Dent 

Dr. Blackwell’s book includes an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Fawcett. 

Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. XXXII. : 
THE QUEST AND OCCUPATION OF TAHITI BY 
EMISSARIES OF SPAIN DURING THE YEARS 
1772-1776, TOLD IN DESPATCHES AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY DocuMENTs, Vol. I., translated 
into English by Bolton Glanvill Corney, 20/ net. 

Quaritch 

The editor has contributed an Introduction 

and notes, and the volume is illustrated with 
plates and charts. 

Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Part VI., 
edited by Walter Hutchinson, 7d. net. 

Hutchinson 


This number contains the end of the article | 


on ‘The Babylonian Nation’ and the first: instal. 
ment of ‘ The Hittites,’ by Mr. Leonard W. King, 


King (Hugh B.), A SHortT History oF FEUDAL- 
ISM IN SCOTLAND, 3/6 net. 
Glasgow, Hodge 
A study of Scottish feudalism, with a criti- 
cism of the Law of Casualties, and a chapter on 
the Ancient and Later Constitutions of Inde- 
pendent Scotland. 


Pipe Roll Society Publications: Vol. XXXIV. 
THE GREAT ROLL OF THE PIPE FOR THE THIRTY- 


First YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY | 


THE SECOND, A.D. 1184-1185. 
St. Catherine Press 
These documents are here printed for the 
first time from the original in the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls. Dr. J. H. Round has 
written an historical Introduction, and there are 
full Indexes. 





Tedder (Henry R.), E. W. B. NicHotson (Bop- 
LEY’s LIBRARIAN 1882-1912): IN MEMORIAM. 
Aberdeen University Press 

This paper was read at the annual meeting of 

the Library Association at Bournemouth last 
September. The writer’s two aims are ‘ to place 
on record the services of Mr. Nicholson in relation 
to the first organization of the Library Associa- 
tion,’ and to present ‘a picture of a great libra- 
rian and a man of fine and striking personality.” 


Xenophon, Cyropzpia, ‘ Everyman’s Library,” 
/ net. Dent 
The translation, by the late H. G. Dakyns, 
has been revised by Miss F. M. Stawell. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Jarintzoff (Madame N.), Russia: THE COUNTRY 

OF EXTREMES, 16/ net. Sidgwick & Jackson 

A study of modern Russia, with illustrations 
from paintings, drawings, and photographs. 


Mann (J. J.), RouND THE WorLD IN A MOTOR 
Car, 10/6 net. Bell 
An account of the author’s tour in a 15-20 
h.-p. six-cylinder Delaunay-Belleville, with illus- 
trations, chiefly from his own photographs. The 
journey occupied twelve months, and the places 
visited included Egypt, India, Australia, and 
Canada. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Tucker (T. G.), PLATFORM MONOLOGUES, 3/6 
Melbourne, Lothian 
Six essays which have been delivered as 
public addresses. ‘‘ Their common object has 
been to plead the cause of literary study at a 
time when that study is being depreciated and 
discouraged.” They include ‘'The Supreme 
Literary Gift,’ ‘The Making of a Shakespeare,’ 
and ‘The Future of Poetry.’ 


Tucker (T. G.), SappHo, 2/6 Melbourne, Lothian 
A lecture delivered before the Classical 
Association of Victoria last year. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Westermarck (Edward), MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
IN Morocco, 12/ net. Macmillan 
An account of the wedding ceremonies of the 
Mohammedan natives of Morocco. The book is 
provided with an Index of Arabic Words .and a 
General Index. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Shand (Alexander F.), Tue FoUNDATIONS OF 
CHARACTER, 12/ net. Macmillan 


An analysis of the tendencies of the funda- 
mental emotions. 


EDUCATION. 


L.C.C. Trade and Technical Education in France 

and Germany, 1 / 

** Report by Education Officer submitting a 

report by Mr. J. C. Smail, Organiser of Trade 

Schools for Boys, on Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion in France and Germany.” 


West (Michael), EpUCcATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
5/ net. Longmans 
A handbook of educational psychology, 
‘“‘ primarily intended for a larger public than the 
school and the training college. It is therefore 
made free from unnecessary technical terms and 
discussions of subjects of purely professional 
interest.’ 


0.0, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Alcott (Louisa M.), LITTLE Women, ‘“ Children’s 
Classics,”’ 5d. Macmillan 
The story is adapted for children of eleven 
to fourteen years. 


| Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arithmetics, by 


a Head Teacher, edited by W. Woodburn, 
Book V., paper 4d., cloth 5d. 
Further exercises in practical arithmetic. 


Hearnshaw (F. J. C.), A First Book oF ENGLISH 
History, ‘‘ First Books of History,” 1/6 
Macmillan 
The author's aim is to give the most impor- 
tant facts of English history in the form of a con- 
tinuous narrative for children who are just begin- 
ning a systematic study of the subject. The text 
is illustrated. 
Keary (A. and E.), THE Gops oF THE NORTH, 
‘* Children’s Classics,’’ 34d. Macmillan 
Adapted for children from nine to eleven 
years from ‘The Heroes of Asgard.’ 
Moore (Rev. H. Kingsmill), InisH History FOR 


Younc Reapers, “ First Books of Histo 
1/6 Ma in 
A-sketch of Irish history from the earliest 
times, told in simple language. There are illus- 
trations in the text. 
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FICTION. 


Buchanan (Meriel), TANIA,“a Russian Story, 6/ 
Jenkins 
The heroine breaks her engagement to her 
phlegmatic fiancé, and finds herself entrapped by 
a former admirer. To free herself from the 
latter she attempts to represent herself as com- 
romised with her rejected lover. The ending is 

appy- 

Croker (B. M.), LismoyLe, an Experiment in 
Ireland, 6/ Hutchinson 
Two familiar types in fiction are here pre- 
sented: the popular heiress who wearies of 
Society life and wishes to be loved for herself, 
and the stern, impecunious hero whose pride 
rebels at marrying any one richer than himself. 


Filippi (Rosina), THe Heart oF Monica, 3/6 
Cassell 
This novel, which was published anonymously 
five years ago, is here reissued in a revised and 
improved form. 


Fletcher (J. S.), THe MARRIAGE LingEs, 6/ Nash 
The hero conceals his illegitimate birth from 
honest fear that his intemperate half-brother 
would be ruined by inheriting the property. 
He marries his foster-sister, whose murder of an 
old woman is described, and on his illegitimacy 
becoming known the pair emigrate to Canada. 


Graham (J. M.), THe LAND OF THE Lortus, 5/ net. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
An illustrated record of travel and domestic 
life in India. 


Johnston (Mary), AUDREY, 1/ net. Constable 
A cheap reprint. See Athen., April 12, 
1902, p. 463. 


Littlestone (Gilbert), My LApy Bountirut, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A country estate is in a precarious condition 
due to the extravagance of the autocratic 
owner, who sells gradually its valuable collection 
of curios. The advent of an unconventional 
niece from Australia causes a distinct change 
and reformation in the life of the place and its 
inhabitants. 


Livesay (Jessie), Sink, Rep Sun, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
The heroine, for love of her sister, gives 
what she imagines to be poison to her brutish 
brother-in-law. Later she discloses her secret to 
her husband, and in remorse takes the same pow- 
der, thereupon discovering that it is harmless 
and that her victim had died a natural death. 
Many of the scenes are laid in India. 


Marchmont (A. W.), THE HEIR TO THE THRONE, 6/ 


Ward & Lock 
The hero comes across a Hungarian 
countess in mufti at Southampton, and his sub- 
sequent relations with her are fraught with 
danger and romantic episodes. 
McGeoch (Daisy), Two EyvEs or Grey, 6/ Cassell 
A love-story written round the song ‘ Two 
Eyes of Grey,’ by the composer. 
Murdoch (Gladys), Mistress CHARITY GODOLPHIN, 
6/ John Murray 
An historical novel relating the adventures 
of an officer who fought for the Duke of Mon- 
—_ and describing the privations and horrors 
of war. 


Philips (F. C. and A. T.), Jupas, THE Woman, 6/ 

Eveleigh Nash 

The story of a beautiful adventuress, told in 

the form of diaries written by her and two men 
with whose lives her own is closely linked. 


Richardson (Samuel), PAMELA, 2 vols., ‘“‘ Every- 
man’s Library,’”’ 1/ each. Dent 
With an Introduction by Prof. Saintsbury. 
Robin (E. Gallienne), PertLovus Sgas, 3/6 net. 
Washbourne 
A tale of Catholics in the early years of the 
French Revolution. Many of the scenes are 
laid in Guernsey. 


Snaith (J. C.), BRokE oF CoVENDEN, 6/ Constable 
A revised edition. The novel was first 
published in 1904. 


Splinters, 6/ Hurst & Blackett 

This novel contains a number of letters that 

between a man and a woman who were 

overs, but who, through a misunderstanding, 
had separated. 


Warner (Anne), SUNSHINE JANE, the Story of a 
Girl with a Novel Mission, 6/ R.T.S. 
A book for girls. The heroine, whose dis- 
position is described in the title, nurses an invalid 
aunt in the country, and finds happiness while 
she is trying to bring it into the lives of those 
around her. 





Westbrook (H. W.) and Grossmith (Laurence), 


THE PuRPLE FRoGs, 6/ Heath & Cranton 
A humorous romance dealing with the 
married life of a middle-aged baronet and his 
young wife. The husband, suspecting an intrigue 
between his wife and a friend, writes, and reads 
to the suspected couple, a novelette entitled 
‘The Purple Frogs.’ The reading of this fails 
to disclose any duplicity, and there is a happy 
ending. The illustrations are strains of ‘‘ Futurist” 
music. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Architectural Association Journal, Aprit, 6d. 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 
The contents include papers on ‘ The Serious 
Art of Thomas Rowlandson,’ by Prof. Selwyn 
Image, and ‘ Architecture and Environment,’ 
by Mr. W. S. Purchon. 
Bird Notes and News, SprRiInGc NuMBER. 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
The chief item in this issue is a report of the 
debate on the second reading of the Government 
Plumage Bill, giving the division list. 
Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, 
APRIL, 1/ per annum. 
London School of Economics 
Includes a List of Recent Donors, and infor- 
mation on Important Donations, Additions to 
the Library, and New Publications. 


Christian Service, 1d. Partridge 

Includes ‘ Daily Bible Reading for April,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer; ‘ Self-Discipline in 
National Life’; and ‘Theology and the Church.’ 


Ecclesiastical Review, Apri, 15/ per annum. 
Washbourne 
Among the articles in the present number are 
‘The Breviary Hymns,’ by the Rev. William L. 
Hornsby; ‘The New Typical Edition of the 
Roman Ritual,’ by the Bishop of Covington, 
Kentucky ; and ‘ Within my Parish: Notes from 
the Day Book of a Deceased Parish Priest,’ 
edited by Dr. James Loomis. 
Essex Review, APRIL, 1/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Some of the articles in this issue are ‘ Walden 
Abbey Advowsons,’ by the Rev. A. Clark; 
‘The Essex Melody and the Essex Harmony,’ 
by Mr. G. W. J. Potter; and ‘ John Hall of 
Wivenhoe: Historical Engraver to King George 
the Third ’ (illustrated), by Mr. H. W. Lewer. 


Gallery of Fashion, Apri, 1/ net. 
Manzi & Joyant 
Includes articles on ‘ A Spring Pilgrimage,’ 
by Mr. Albert Flament, and ‘ Fashion and 
Fashions,’ by Miss Sybil de Lancey. The illus- 
trations are a notable feature. 
Land Union Journal, Apri, 3d. Land Union 
Articles in this number include ‘ Influence 
of Sport in Agricultural Districts,’ ‘ Housing at 
Rosyth,’ and ‘ The Land Question’ (continued), 
by Sir Graham Bower. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, Vol. VII. Part I., 2/6 
At Viking Society 
j The contents include further instalments of 
Mr. John Firth’s paper on ‘ An Orkney Township,’ 
and ‘A Visit to Shetland in 1832,’ from the 
Journal of Dr. Edward Charlton. 
With the Miscellany is issued the Annual 
Report of the Council. 
Science Progress, APRIL, 5/ net. John Murray 
This issue includes articles on ‘ Organic 
Derivatives of Metals,’ by Prof. G. T. Morgan ; 
‘ Physics in 1913,’ by Dr. E. N. da C. Andrade ; 
and ‘ Prof. John Milne,’ by Dr. C. Davison. 
Scottish Historical Review, Apri, 2/6 net. 
Glasgow, MacLehose 


Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on ‘ The Battle | 
of Bannockburn,’ and other articles are ‘ The | 


Principals of the University of Glasgow before the 
Reformation,’ by the Rev. Prof. James Cooper, 
and ‘ Early University Institutions at St. Andrews 


and Glasgow: a Comparative Study,’ by Mr. 


R. K. Hannay. 
Town Planning Review, Arrit, 2/6 net. 
Liverpool University Press 


The contents include Mr. John Burns's | 


address, delivered at the inaugural dinner of the 
Town Planning Institute, and illustrated articles 
on ‘ Roads and Streets,’ by Mr. Raymond Unwin ; 
‘ Civic Engineering,’ by Mr. H. E. L. Martin; and 
‘The Town'Planning Act,’ by Mr. Patrick Aber- 
crombie. 


United Empire, Aprit, 1/ net. Pitman 
lhis issue includes ‘ Some Impressions of an 
Empire Tour,’ by Lord Emmott; ‘ Commercial 
Developments in the German Kamerun,’ by 
Major A. G. Leonard; and ‘ Zanzibar and its 
Possibilities,’ by Mr. A. R. Galbraith. 


Welsh Outlook, Aprit, 3d. 
Cardiff, ‘ Welsh Outlook’ Press 
The articles in this number include ‘ Can we 
Town-Plan the Valleys?’ by Mr. Raymond Unwin ; 
‘The Educational Outlook in Wales’; and the 
second instalment of Prof. Gilbert Norwood’s 
‘ Present Renaissance of English Drama.’ There 
are verses in Welsh by Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, and 
in English by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. 


Women’s Industrial News, Apri, 6d. 
Women’s Industrial Council 
Includes articles on ‘ The Barmaid,’ by Mrs. 
Bernard Drake; ‘ What’s Wrong with our Indus- 
trial Legislation?’ by L. Wyatt Papworth; 
and ‘ The Trade Boards: their Determinations to 
Date,’ by D. M. Zimmern. 


JUVENILE. 


Allen (Pheebe), “Aru Famous FELLOWS WE,’ 
told by Certain Leading Residents of the 
Kitchen Garden, Part III., 1/ net. 

S. G. Madgwick 

This little book gives some account of the 

history of certain fruit trees, flowers, and vege- 

tables, told in the form of conversations in the 
kitchen garden. 


Le Feuvre (Amy), OLIve Tracy, 3/6 
A new edition. 


R.T.S. 


Wood (Eric), THE Boy Scouts’ Rott or Honour, 

3/6 net. Cassell 

Stories of heroism on the part of Scouts, with 

a Foreword by Sir Robert Baden-Powell. There 
are illustrations. 


GENERAL. 


Glyn (Elinor), Lerrers To CAROLINE, 2/ net. 
Duckworth 
These letters, containing a godmother’s 
advice on all manner of subjects, are reproduced 
from Nash's Magazine. 


Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum, REPoRT 
AND ACCOUNTS TO 31sT DECEMBER, 1912. 
Vickers 
Includes accounts of work done during the 
year in Research, the School of Engineering, and 
Archeology. 


Hitching (Wilena), BABby CLOTHING ON HEALTH- 
FUL, ECONOMICAL, AND ORIGINAL LINES, 2/6 
net. Chambers 

Miss Hitching gives directions for making 
simple, comfortable garments which fasten in 
front. The text is illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams, and paper patterns are given 
separately in an envelope. Sir James Crichton- 

Browne has contributed an Introduction. 


Hodgkin Collections, CATALOGUES OF AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND HIsToRICAL DOCUMENTS, 2/; 
TRADE CaRDSs, BOOK-PLATES, BROADSIDES, 
&ce., 1/ Sotheby 

These illustrated and descriptive catalogues 
include collections of documents relating to 

Samuel " < the two Pretenders, .and the 

Chevalier d’Eon. There are also Early English 

Newspapers, 1623-1728; German and other 

Broadsides, 1480-1706 ; and Ballads, News-Sheets, 

&c., illustrative of English history, 1553-1797. 

The Autograph Letters, &c., are to be sold on the 

22nd, 23rd, and 24th inst.; and the Trade Cards, 

&c., on the 27th and 28th inst. 


Liverpool University, School of Local History and 
Records, ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1913. 
Containing an account of the publications 
and other work by members and students of the 
School, a report of the educational work, and a 
financial statement. 





| Modern Chesterfield (The), BEING A SERIES OF 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE BARONET TO HIS 
Son....INCIDENTALLY THERE IS SKETCHED OUT 
THE RISE AND Fat OF THE HOUSE OF 
BuDGEN, edited by Max Rittenberg, 3/6 net. 

Hurst & Blackett 
| A satire on the methods of the halfpenny 
press. The baronet is an unscrupulous business- 
man, the chief proprietor of The Daily Truth, 
a Liberal organ with the motto ‘‘ The News that 
Matters,” and many minor papers. 


Palmer (W. Scott), A MopERN Mystic’s Way, 
2/6 net. Duckworth 
A new edition. 


| 
| Phyfe (William Henry P.), EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 
|  Worps OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 6/ net. 
. Putnam 
This is a “ revised, enlarged, and entirely re- 
written ’’ edition of the author’s ‘ Twelve Thou- 
| sand Words Often Mispronounced.’ 
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Reid (Whitelaw), AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
Srupigs, 2 vols., 15/ net. Smith & Elder 
Inan Introduction, Mr. Royal Cortissoz writes 
that these essays by the late author are “ designed 
to illustrate both his purely intellectual habit and 
his point of view as a citizen.”” The first volume 
deals with government and education, and the 
second with biography, history, and journalism. 
Stebbing (William), TRucHs oR TRruIsMs, Part III., 
4/ net. Milford 
A further series of essays, including ‘ If 
Fame ?’ ‘ Shakespeare at Home,’ ‘ Literary Bio- 
graphies,’ and ‘ Nerves.’ 
Wollaston (Tullie C.), THe Sprrir oF THE CHILD, 
5/ Melbourne, Lothian 
Letters written to children by their father, 
who has been ordered a sea voyage for his health. 
In them he draws lessons from a flower, bird, tree, 
and precious stone which are peculiar to Australia, 
and there is some love-interest. The book is illus- 
trated with coloured plates. 


PAMPHLETS. 


London County Council, INDICATION OF HovuUSsES 
oF HistoricAL INTEREST IN LONDON, Part 
XXXIX., 1d. P. S. King 

This part notes the commemoration of Arthur 

Onslow at 20, Soho Square; Mrs. Gaskell at 93, 

Cheyne Walk; and Spencer Perceval at 59 and 

60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Panama Canal Tolls, A QUESTION or HONOR. 
Portland, Oregon 
An address delivered before the Progressive 

Business Men’s Club of Portland, Oregon, and 

also before the Current Events Class, by a Port- 

land Merchant. 

Toronto Housing Co., Ltd., First ANNUAL REPORT, 
1913, Better Housing in Canada, ‘‘ The Ontario 
Plan.” Toronto, Parliament Buildings 

This pamphlet contains the address of the 

President, Mr. G. Frank Beer, reviewing the 

work of the year, the housing propaganda of 

the Company, a list of shareholders, and some 
plans of cottage flats and houses. 


SCIENCE. 


Bolton (Gambier), Guosts IN Sontp Form, an 
Experimental Investigation of Certain Little- 
Known Phenomena (Materialisations), 1/ net. 

Rider 

This little book contains the results of a 

series of experiments, most of which were carried 
out in the presence of the writer. 

Haberlandt (Dr. G.), PHYSIOLOGICAL PLANT 
ANATOMY, 25/ net. Macmillan 

A translation from the fourth German edition 
by Mr. Montagu Drummond. The book is 
illustrated with nearly three hundred figures in 
the text. 

Lyell (Sir Charles), 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


“ Everyman’s Library,” 1/ net. Dent 
Includes an Introduction by Mr. R. H. 
Rastall. 


Sedgwick (S. N.), SEASIDE WoNDERS, AND How 
TO IDENTIFY THEM, 1/ net. C. H. Kelly 
A small handbook for  holiday-makers, 
illustrated with sketches, photographs, and a 
coloured plate. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. LXIII. 
No. 3: A NEW CERATOPSIAN DINOSAUR FROM 
THE UPPER CRETACEOUS OF MONTANA, with 
Note on MHypacrosaurus, by Charles W. 
Gilmore. Washington, Smithsonian Inst. 

The fossil remains described in this paper 
were collected by the writer last summer while 
working under the auspices of the U.S. Geological 

Survey on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in 

North-Western Montana. 

ae Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. LXIII. 

No. 4: ON THE RELATIONSHIP oF THE GENUS 
AULACOCARPUS, with Description of a New 
Panamanian Species, by H. Pittier. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

A description of a new representative of 

Aulacocarpus which the writer discovered during 

his exploration of the forests of Eastern Panama 

in 1911. His aim here is to prove that ‘‘ Aulaco- 
carpus is not a true Myrtoid, but must be placed 
among the Leptospermoidex.”’ 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. LXIII. 
No. 5: DESCRIPTIONS OF FIVE NEw MAMMALS 
FROM PANAMA, by E. A. Goldman. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

The new species here described are Chiro- 

nectes panamensis, Lonchophytla concava, Lutra 
repanda, Felis pirrensis, and Aotus zonalis. 

Watson (George W.), THe Business MorTor 
HANDBOOK, 1/6 net. Cassell 

This handbook is based on a series of lectures 
given by the writer to the drivers of the Com- 
mercial Motor Users’ Association last year, and 
is illustrated with diagrams. 





Zoological Society of London, REPpoRTs OF THE 
COUNCIL AND AUDITORS FOR THE YEAR 1913. 

Waterlow & Sons 

The Report prepared for the annual general 
meeting to be held on the 29th inst. It reviews 
the scientific work of the Society during the year, 
and reports on the development of the gardens 
and menagerie, giving a list of donors and dona- 


tions. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Frazer (J. G.), THE GOLDEN Bova, a Study in 
Magic and Religion: Part IV. Aponts, ATTIS, 
Osiris, Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion, 2 vols., 20/ net. Macmillan 

A third edition, revised and enlarged. 


FINE ART. 


Archeological Survey of India, ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHZZOLOGY, 
Part I., 1911-12, 2/3 

Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing 

This part contains, besides other information, 

an account of the most important achievements 
of the Department during the year. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, TuHrrry-EI1cuTu 
ANNUAL REPORT, for the Year 1913. 

Boston, T. O. Metcalf 
Containing the reports of the President, 

Treasurer, and various Curators, lists of purchases, 

donations and loans, and other matter. 

Christie (Alex. H.), THE ABBEY OF DUNDRENNAN, 
3/6 net. Dalbeattie, Thomas Fraser 

A history of the Abbey from its founda- 
tion in 1142, with a descriptive account of 
the ruins, monuments, and memorials. There 
are illustrations from photographs, pen-and-ink 
drawings by the writer, and a ground-plan of the 

Abbey. 

Hodgkin Collections, CATALOGUES OF THE 
WoRKS OF ART, and COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 
AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS, 1/ each. 

Sotheby & Wilkinson 

The Works of Art, to be sold on Monday and 
Tueslay next, include pewter, glass, fans, and 


furniture. eo the Medals, to be sold on 
Wednesday and Thursday, are oval badges of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, and Prince 


Rupert ; others relate to the struggle for naval 
supremacy with the Dutch and French in the 
time of the Commonwealth and Charles II. 


Jones (Ronald P.), NONCONFORMIST CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. Lindsey Press 
This volume attempts to reason out the 
problem of modern church design as it presents 
itself to Nonconformity. The writer bases his 
conclusions on his observations of existing 
churches. 

London County Council 
Vol. V. THE PARISH 
Fieutps, Part II., 21/ 

Spring Gardens, S.W., L.C.C. 

The present volume completes the record 
of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. It con- 
tains drawings, illustrations, and architectural 
descriptions by Mr. W. Edward Riley, and is 
edited, with historical notes, by Sir Laurence 
Gomme. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, QUARTERLY STATE 
MENT, APRIL, 2/ net. 2, Hinde Street, W. 

Containing news of the Fund, notes and 
queries, reviews, and articles, including ‘ The 
Praises of the Land of Israel,’ by Rabbi Joseph 
the Scribe, and ‘ Jamnia during the Presidency 
of Gamaliel II.,’ by Archdeacon Dowling. 

We have also received from the Fund its 
Annual Report, including financial statements 
and a list of ag esa for last year. 

Walters (H. B.), CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK AND 
aa AN LAMPS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 18/6 

The Museum 

ne This illustrated Catalogue, which omits the 
collections of a distinctively Christian character, 
includes the Greek and Roman lamps in the 

Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 

ties, and those which are preserved in the British 

Department as having been found in Britain. 


DRAMA. 


Boyer (Clarence Valentine), THe VILLAIN AS 
HERO IN ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY, 6/ 
Routledge 
In this essay the author attempts to trace 
back to Seneca the origin of plays in which the 
villain is hero. He also discusses the different 
types of villains to be found in Elizabethan drama, 
and considers the influence of Machiavelli upon 
them. 
Buckingham (Duke of), THE > naameaed edited 
by Montague Summers, 7/6 net. 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Head Press 
The present text is ‘reprinted from the third 
edition of 1675, and is accompanied by an Intro- 
duction of twenty-five pages, full notes, and an 
Appendix. 


Survey of London: 
oF St. GILES-IN-THE- 





Lawrence (D. H.), THE WiIpowING oF Mrs. 
HoLroypD, a Drama in Three Acts, 3/6 net. 

Duckworth 

This play gives a picture of life in a coal- 

miner’s cottage. Mr. Edwin bBjérkman con- 

tribuies an Introduction with a biographical 

sketch of Mr. Lawrence and a brief appreciation 


of his writings. 
FOREIGN. 


THEOLOGY. 

Allier (Raoul), LA ComMPAGNIE pU TRES-SAINT- 
SACREMENT DE L’AUTEL A TOULOUSE: UNE 
EsqQUISSE DE SON HISTOIRE, 3fr. 

Paris, Champion 
An account of a secret rmligious society of 
the seventeenth century. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Audouin (Edouard), Essar sur L’ArMEE ROYALE 
au TEMPS DE PHILIPPE AUGUSTE, 7fr. 
Paris, Champion 
A new edition, revised and enlarged. 


Eliade (Pompiliu), La Roumanre au XIXE 
SricLe: If. Les Trois PrtstpeENts PLEeNI- 
POTENTIAIRES (1828-1834), 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Hachette 
This history includes a Bibliography, and 
sections on ‘ Les Circonstances Extérieures’ and 

‘ Les Gens et les Sentiments.’ 

Jagot (Henry), I JES ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 
VENDEE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Champion 

An historical study in the ‘ Biblioth®que de 
la Révolution, de Il’ Empire , et de la Restauration.”’ 

Noblemaire (G. C.), HistorRE DE LA MAISON DES 
BAuUX, 25fr. Paris, Champion 

The history of a Provengal family, illustrated 
with thirteen photographic plates and nine genea- 

logical tables. The edition is limited to 300 

copies, printed on papier de Hollands van Gelder. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Rambeau (Prof. Dr. A.), AUS UND UBER AMERIKA, 
6m. Marburg, N. G. Elwert 
The first series of ‘‘ Studien tiber Amerikan- 
ische Kultur.’ 
PAMPHLETS, 
Crisenoy (Carl de), PARSIFAL ET LA CRITIQUE. 
Paris, 13, Rue Méchain 
Reprinted from ‘ Entretiens Idéalistes.’ 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Lefrane (Abel), GRANDS EcrivaIns FRANGAIS DE 

LA RENAISSANCE, 7fr. 50. Paris, Champion 
These studies include ‘ Le Roman d’Amour 
de Clément Marot,’ ‘ Marguerite de Navarre,’ and 

‘ Jean Calvin et le Texte Francais de son “ Insti- 

tution Chrétienne.”’’ 


GENERAL. 
Chénier (André), (uvres IN&pITEs, publiées 
d’aprés les Manuscrits originaux par Abel 


Lefranc, 7fr. 50. Paris, Champion 
The volume contains an ‘ Essai sur les 
Causes et les Effets de la Perfection et de la Déca- 
dence des Lettres et des Arts,’ an ‘ Apologie,’ 
and several fragments and notes. M. Lefranc 
has contributed over thirty pages of prefatory 
remarks. 
Cruchet (Dr. René), Les Universirés ALLE- 
MANDES AU X Xe SIBCLE, 4fr. 
Paris, Armand Colin 
An account of the origin, customs, and tradi- 
tions of the Universities of Germany, with a 
Preface by M. Camille Jullian. 








BEFORE THE CROSS.* 
ComgE, ye Three, here see your King 
His last woe accomplishing. 


Poesy, once more unbind 

Thy sad laurels: see entwined 
On His white brow, so marred and torn, 
The sanguine-splendid crown of thorn. 


Music, hark thou not alone 

To His sad, His solemn tone ; 
Hear too His chorded triumph quell 
The rageful dissonance of Hell. 


Picture, look beyond the cloud 
Dark as any night, or shroud : 
Thou ’It see the pearl of Heaven’s gate, 

Flung open wide, this King await. 


Come, ye Three, here see your King 


His last woe ————e 
. Rostrevor HAMILTON. 


* A sequel to the lines ‘ Before the Cradle’ printed in 
The Atheneum of December 27th last. 
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MR. EDWARD MARSTON. 


THE well-known veteran of the publishing 
trade, Mr. Edward Marston, passed pain- 
lessly away last Monday week in his 90th 
year. Of late he had been living retired in 
a serene and cheerful old age. In 1904 he 
published a volume ‘ After Work,’ which 
affords many interesting glimpses of his life. 


Born in 1825 at Lydbury, he was the 
son of a farmer, and always retained a 
strong affection for country life. He was 
educated at Lucton School, and began his 
bookish experience in 1840. For four years 
he was a sort of idle apprentice to a local 
bookseller. After a brief stay with Messrs. 
Willmer & Smith in the newspaper business 
at Liverpool, he came to London in 1846, 
and entered the house of Sampson Low, 
who were then booksellers and kept a circu- 
lating library. In 1849 the latter was sold, 
and Mr. Low established himself, with his 
sons, in Fleet Street as a publisher. Mr. 
Marston’s long connexion with the firm 
lasted till 1903. In 1852 he left it to orga- 
nize the sale of English beoks in Australia, 
but he returned in 1856 and became a 
artner. His half-century of publishing 
rought him into pleasant relations with a 
host of writers. ‘Lorna Doone,’ refused 
elsewhere, was one of the firm’s greatest 
successes, and Mr. Marston had much to 
tell of Blackmore. Victor Hugo was auto- 
cratic and lordly about the translation of 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’; and from 1871 
Jules Verne, in English, proved a mine of 
delight to young people. From 1]872 till 
his death Stanley had cordial relations with 
the firm. It published also a series of works 
by William Black, and some of the earlier 
novels of Mr. Hardy. 


In publishing, as in other ways, Mr. Marston 
was an optimist, but sensibly protested 
against “‘ gambling in futures’ as unsound 
business. 


Mr. Marston wrote himself a number of 
books which emphasize pleasantly his joy 
in the open air. In ‘ How does it Feel to 
Grow Old ?’ (1907) he confesses to restricted 
hours of sleep modified by reading, but 
declares himself still able to walk ten miles 
a day and go a-fishing. Writing as the 
Amateur Angler, he won the regard of 
correspondents all over the world, and he 
liked to discover parallels between himself 
and Izaak Walton, for whose memory his 
son, Mr. R. B. Marston, has done so much. 
Both were born in the country ; both dwelt 
in the purlieus of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, for more than fifty years; and both 
were vestrymen of the same parish. Mr. 
Marston paid two pilgrimages to the Walton 
and Cotton Fishing House (not, by the by, 
certainly connected with Walton), and 
fished, like Piscator, in the Test, the Itchen, 
and the Lea. ‘An Amateur Angler’s Days 
in Dove Dale’ came out in 1884; and in 1903 
‘Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton’ followed 
with enthusiasm the latest discoveries con- 
cerning Walton and his family, such as his 
connexion with Droxford. Mr. Marston’s 
earliest book, ‘Frank’s Ranch; or, My 
Holidays in the Rockies’ (1881), went 
through several editions. 


Mr. Marston’s long life was due partly, 
perhaps, to his immunity from serious 

ess, but also, we cannot doubt, largely 
to that geniality and love of simple pleasures 
in the open air which made him a real 
counte of the author of ‘ The Compleat 
Angler. 











MR. WALTER G. ANDERSON. 


AFTER a very short illness, which developed 
into pleurisy and other complications, Mr. 
Walter Gowanlock Anderson, of the firm 
of Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
publishers, London and Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. Anderson & Ferrier, bookbinders, 
Edinburgh, died on the 9th inst. at his 
residence, 31, Drummond Place, Edinburgh, 
in his 48th year. He was the elder son of 
the late Robert Anderson, who for several 
years represented one of the City Wards 
in the Edinburgh Town Council. Coming 
to the firm in 1885, he in 1893 joined 
his father and the late John Scott Ferrier 
as a partner. On the death of Mr. Ferrier 
in 1910 he became senior partner. 

In public life Mr. Anderson’s activities 
were many and various. In 1894 he was 
admitted a member of the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and at the time of his 
death he held the office of Treasurer of 
that body. He was a very keen and active 
worker for the National Book-Trade Pro- 
vident Society, and was on the Committee 
of the Board of Management. He had 
of late been busy with the production of the 
special Edinburgh number of The Rotarian 
Magazine, published in America. ‘This 
number, which is designed to give pro- 
minence to the industries of Edinburgh, 
will be in the hands of the British public 
in a few days. 

Mr. Anderson filled a worthy place in his 
church, business, and social! relationships, 
and widespread regret is felt at his untimely 
death. 








THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 
AT LOWESTOFT. 


Tue Forty-Fifth Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers opened on 
Monday last, at Lowestoft, when Mr. 
W. B. Steer, of the Municipal Secondary 
School, Derby, having been installed as 
President, delivered the customary presi- 
dential address. His subject was the 
threatened dearth of teachers, a gloomy 
prospect, of which the cause, as admitted by 
the President of the Board of Education him- 
self, was the present unattractiveness of the 
teaching profession. This unattractiveness 
was to be referred partly to the unsatisfactory 
status of the elementary teacher, partly to 
his, in many cases, most unsatisfactory 
remuneration. 


With regard to the latter point, Mr. Steer’s 
figures seem worth reproducing in full. He 
said :— 


“There was one head master who received 
more than 500/. a year, but there were two who 
received less than 50/1. There were 103 who 
received more than 4001. a year, but 501 who 
received less than 1001. There were 227 who 
received more than 3501., but 2,153 who received 
less than 1201. Similarly, while there were 79 
head mistresses who received between 3001. and 
3501. a year, there were three who received less 
than 50/., and 1,162 who received less than SOI. 
There were 275 who received more than 2501. a 
year, but there were 2,876 who received less than 
901. If they added the 4,496 certificated class 
masters who received less than 100/. a year, and 
the 5,127 certificated class mistresses who received 
less than 701. a year, it would be obvious to the 
most rigid economist that there were at least 
14,650 fully qualified teachers serving to-day in 
the nation’s schools who could not be said to be 
earning a living wage....Those low salaries were 
the main obstacles to the securing of a constant 
supply of efficient teachers; they had a most 
depressing influence on the teaching profession, 
and they seriously diminished its attractiveness 
to tential recruits The average salary of 
1461. 38. which the nation paid its certificated 
masters, and of 1011. which it paid its certificated 








mistresses, was absolutely and relatively inade- 
quate—absolutely because it compelled the 
teacher to live a narrower life both socially and 
mentally than was good for the influence which 
he was required to wield, and relatively because, 
with equal capacity, a man could secure a much 
better remuneration in other professions. The 
potential recruits would not enter the teaching 
profession until the nation could assure an 
eventual salary of at least 200/. a year to every 
man and 160/. to every woman, with higher 
remuneration still in the event of a promotion 
to a head-teachership.” 

Mr. Steer went on to assign eleven causes 
as contributory to this undesirable state of 
things, of which we may mention three in 
particular as appearing to us fundamental: 
the fact that the qualities which the 
country demands from its teachers it does 
not hold in real esteem; the denial to 
teachers of a share of the control of educa- 
tion ; and the division of the profession of 
education into watertight compartments. 
He further urged that the pathway to all the 
higher educational posts should be through 
the school, and through the school alone ; 
so that even to be Chief Inspector of England 
or Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education should not be beyond the dreams 
of a newly certificated teacher, and he 
exhorted teachers to press for a fuller recogni- 
tion of their right to act in an advisory 
capacity to their education authorities, 
since the presence of a teacher of sound 
judgment would tend to rationalize many a 
curriculum which sadly needed that reform. 

He went on to deal with the position, laid 
down by the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
that the proposed Teachers’ Register should 
eventually include none but those who had 
passed through a successful academic career 
in a training college, and who had also 
shown themselves possessed of undoubted 
skill in their work. Finally, he contended 
that the Board of Education were both 
actively and passively responsible for the 
belittling of the teacher’s certificate, and the 
unsatisfactory status of teachers thereby 
occasioned. They compelled intending 
teachers to acquire that certificate, and then 
detracted from its value by appointing to 
inspectorships only those who had had 
University training. 

On Tuesday the questions of the pay of the 
class teacher and the size of classes came 
under discussion. Mr. J. T. Boulter, in 
moving a resolution urging the Executive of 
the Union to increased efforts with regard to 
the matter of pay, declared that the majority 
of local education authorities were not spend- 
ing what they ought on salaries, though they 
had the money, and said he desired to stir up 
those which had no scale. The authorities 
did not realize that teaching was a pro- 
fession, and nowadays the possibility of 
promotion from class teacher to head 
teacher had almost disappeared. Mr. W. D. 
Bentliff, speaking on the same lines, and 
alluding to the concern expressed by the 
Board of Education at the falling -off of 
entrants into the teaching profession during 
the last two or three years by about 50 per 
cent, said that parents were becoming 
anxious as to what were the prospects 
in the way of salary for their children when 
they should have reached the age of 30 or 40, 
and that there were teachers in this country 
at the present day who were actually looking 
forward to pension day for an increase in 
their means. 

Miss H. L. Croxon moved, and Miss New 
seconded, an amendment to delete the condi- 
tion that ‘“‘ women teachers employed in 
boys’ schools should be remunerated at the 
same rate as the men teachers in those 
schools,’ on the ground that this would set 
up a barrier against equal pay for all men 
and all women which would never be broken 
down. The amendment was lost on a show 
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of hands, as was a further one to secure equal 
pay for men and women. 

On the problem of the size of classes, Mr. 
«. T. Wing moved a resolution calling atten- 
tion to the way in which many of the educa- 
tion authorities are evading the spirit of the 
regulations of the Board of Education as to 
the size of classes, and Mr. Taylor, in second- 
ing it, asked why a teacher of special sub- 
jects might teach only eighteen or twenty- 
five in a class, while a teacher of the ordinary 
curriculum might teach a class of sixty. 

Wednesday was mainly occupied with 
half-time labour, the age of exemption, and 
continuation classes, introduced by Mr. 
Sharples of Manchester, who moved a 
resotution 

“That all regulations recognizing the half- 
time system, labour examinations, and other 
forms of early exemption from attendance at 
school should be abolished ; 

** That no child should be exempt from attend- 
ing under the age of 14; 

“That local authorities should be empowered 
to make by-laws requiring the attendance of 
children up to the age of 15; 

“That all wage-earning work, and particularly 
all street trading, should be prohibited for all 
children under 14, both in urban and rural 
districts ; and 

“That a system of compulsory attendance at 
continuation classes should be established for 
children between the ages of 14 and 18 who 
are not otherwise receiving a suitable education, 
such a system to be accompanied by a statutory 
limitation of the hours of child-labour.” 

In addressing the Conference upon the 
resolution, he urged that if half-time was 
wanted, and he believed it to be a very 
valuable principle, it should not be before the 
age of 14. He stated that 200,000 of the 
500,000 children working for wages attended 
school before, between, and after work, and 
that it was the artisan who received good 
wages who sent his children to the mill. 
Miss Wood, who seconded the resolution, 
referred to medical opinion on the effects of 
street trading and other wage-earning 
occupations on schoolchildren, and, as an 
illustration of the existence of other factors 
than economic pressure in the problem, men- 
tioned a family she knew of whose wages 
amounted to 4/1. 6s. 6d., yet one of the 
small children sold papers for sixteen hours 
a week for 2s. 6d. 

Mr. T. P. Sykes, speaking in support of an 
amendment to Mr. Sharples’s resolution, gave 
details of the statistics of accidents to young 
people in factories and workshops, stating 
that in 1912 95 boys and 11 girls had lost 
their lives by such accidents ; while in that 
vear 4,867 accidents in mines had happened 
to children under 15 years of age, of whom 
36 were killed. He said there were tens of 
thousands of boys and girls at the present 
day at work on dangerous machines which 
ought not to be watched by young children. 








CHANGELINGS BY REQUEST. 

It is many years since politicians and 
philanthropists (the two terms are not in- 
variably synonymous) were first disturbed at 
the overcrowding of cities, and the depletion 
of rural districts, and began to bestir them- 
selves in attempts to readjust matters. But 
so far as I am aware, these attempts, seldom 
successful, have always taken the form 
of persuading or assisting full-grown men to 
settle on the land. And, from the nature of 
things, the men who would be willing to be 
transplanted would generally be those who 
were éailures in town life ; and failure in one 
direction is certainly no encouragement to 
— for success in another. 

ne may well be surprised that no experi- 
ments have been made in the direction of 
transplantation in boyhood ; more especially 





in view of the success of such institutions as 
Dr. Barnardo’s, which export youngsters to 
the Colonies with excellent results. Some- 
thing might be done on these lines by training 
suitable boys in such trades as carpentry, 
baking, or smithy work, which are in neces- 
sary demand in every village, and finding 
them situations as apprentices when suffici- 
ently trained. The object of this article, how- 
ever, is to suggest a scheme by which this 
transplantation would be automatic, effected 
by impulses from within the subjects them- 
selves, which should surely be some augury 
of success, 

The scheme is based on the idea of taking 
the town child while young, and, if he has any 
natural tendencies in that direction, giving 
him the opportunity of gaining a taste for 
country life which will provide him with new 
ambitions, and will not improbably end in 
his settling down in the country as soon as 
he is free to do so. 

It will be said that this is already done by 
fresh-air funds, various charitable societies, 
and individual kindness. But (besides being 
costly and limited by insufficient funds) 
these efforts only give the town child a few 
hours, or, at the most, days, in the country. 
He may decide that the country is a jolly 
playground—though I have known of chil- 
dren being bored to tears—but the very short- 
ness of the time, together with the fact that 
he is generally herded with his fellow-towns- 
children, gives him no real insight into rural 
life, and provides no hints that would be 
helpful if he were to transplant himself 
thither. His teacher, or whoever is in charge 
of his party, may show him the difference 
between wheat and barley, or primroses and 
cowslips ; but is that knowledge likely to be 
of any real value to him ? 

The child is not a trained observer who 
can watch and learn from the outside. To 
discover the quality of country life, its 
merits and drawbacks, he must live that life 
himself as an integral part of the rural 
community, for a period long enough for 
him to be properly acclimatized. Otherwise, 
in some cases a real talent for country life 
will remain undiscovered, and in others an 
imaginary bent will be acted on, with 
inevitable failure. Your half-grown boy is, 
however, very quickly adaptable ; a month 
or two bears a far larger proportion to his 
total experience than it does in the case of 
grown men; after three months he will be 
as much at home in a place as if he had lived 
there all his life. 

Taking, then, this hypothesis, that a stay of, 
perhaps, three months in the country, and as 
an ordinary dweller there, at the age of 12 or 
thereabouts, would lead those who are really 
fitted for rural life to migrate to the country 
when they are of age to support themselves ; 
the next question is, how to put such a 
theory into practice. The town child must 
be so placed in the country that he shall have 
to live the normal country life, not only for 
pastimes and leisure, but more particularly 
for work. It might be possible to find a 
certain number of village families where a 
town boy would be accepted as a paying guest, 
but who would pay ? If the boy’s parents, 
either they or the paid hosts, or both, 
would feel they had made a bad bargain ; 
and if the State paid, that would mean 
seriously heavier taxes for the nation. 

But suppose the payment were not in 
money, but in identical services? Why 
should not Alf Smith of Hoxton change 
places for a term with Georgie Farmer of 
Widdicombe ? Apart from the expenses of 
travelling, neither family would have to pay 
a penny more than usual; Alf and Georgie 
would exchange with each other their meals, 
their sleeping-space, their household duties, 
their little errands and utilities, their places 





in schoo], and their playmates, on the first 
day of a term; and at the end of the term 
Alf would come back browner and sturdier, 
with a working knowledge of rural life, while 
Georgie would return with a general sharpen- 
ing-up of his wits, and would soon regain his 
country tan. And eight years later Alf 
would be down in Widdicombe, starting a 
revolution in farming methods with his 
Cockney ingenuity, and perhaps wooing 
Georgie Farmer's sister; while Georgie 
would know enough of the reality of London 
life to avoid trying his luck and looking for 
golden pavements in the metropolis, unless 
he were very sure of himself. 

Nor should one overlook the general 
improvement that might be expected in 
manners and habits, not only in the children, 
but in the parents also; for the positions of 
host and guest alike make us feel instinc- 
tively that we must be on our best behaviour. 

The mechanism of the scheme should 
be very simple. Interchanges during the 
board school terms would probably be more 
effective than during the holidays; it is in 
term time after all that a boy’s life is fullest, 
and that he comes into closest contact with 
his fellows. During each term, then, the 
parents of Board School children of the 
selected age in town and village would be 
asked whether they would care to exchange 
children for the next term, with parents in 
village or town respectively. The school 
teachers, collaborating with the district 
visitors, sanitary inspectors, or whatever 
officials are best cognizant of the conditions 
in the children’s homes, would make out and 
send in to head-quarters a list of those in 
their school who were willing and likely 
subjects for interchange, and whose parents 
had fit homes to accommodate a child in 
return. (It would not, for instance, be very 
prudent to exchange a child from an exces- 
sively drunken, squalid, or criminal home, 
only to put a stranger’s child into the same 
environment.) The head-quarters clearing- 
house could easily pair off the children ; the 
only essential would be to interchange 
children of the same standard of work, so 
that they could take each other’s places in 
class. There would probably be need of 
some territorial arrangement by counties or 
districts, to save the children from unduly 
long journeys; and some _ consideration 
might be possible for individual tastes, send- 
ing a child to the family of a tinker or a 
tailor, a fruit or cattle farmer, according to 
his bent. 

The railway expenses of the scheme should 
not be great—if, indeed, the various railway 
companies could not be persuaded to convey 
the children gratis—as the average journey 
of each child would probably be not more 
than twenty miles, and this expense might 
very reasonably be borne by the State. An 
additional allowance of a pound or two for 
each school should suffice. 

There are, of course, many details which 
would have to be settled—whether, for 
instance, the arrangements for the whole 
kingdom should be made from London, or 
whether each district should have its own 
exchange bureau, only sending up to London 
in case it had a superfluity of town or country 
boys who might be matched against some 
district of the other extreme; but these 
details are not essential to the spirit of the 
scheme, and may well be left to the future. 
The essence of the matter is to provide for 
the interchange of children between town 
and country homes ; nor is there any reason 
‘why these exchanges should be limited to 
boys only, though it would probably be 
prudent to exchange boys only for boys, and 
girls for girls. 

It is not unlikely that in very many cases 
where the State had originally been respon- 
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sible for an interchange, the boys themselves, 
or their parents, would be glad to repeat the 
experiment subsequently ; and in this they 
should meet with every encouragement, for 
it would imply that the children were moving 
towards the life for which their individu- 
alities were best adapted. 

Is it too much to hope that the State will 
take up a scheme which, on the face of it, 
promises, with very little trouble or expense, 
alleviation, if not complete cure, for one of 
our most pressing difficulties ? 

G. B. Lee. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK-TRADE 
EXHIBITION. 


8 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
April 7, 1914. 

At the forthcoming International Book- 
Trade Exhibition at Leipsic this summer 
a section of the British department will be 
devoted to a national loan exhibit of Illus- 
trated and Children’s Books. It has not 
been difficult to arrange the more general 
portion of this historical exhibit ; but the 
subsection dealing with Children’s Books 
before 1826, with which I have the honour 
to be entrusted, has a few gaps which it 
is very desirable to fill, though private 
collectors have kindly contributed enough 
to form a representative exhibit. May I 
beg the hospitality of your columns to ask 
if any of your readers know of, and can lend 
(for six months or so), copies of the works 
on the subjoined list 2? Probably few copies 
of these books exist, and I know of no other 
means than this of discovering their where- 
abouts. 

The Exhibitions Branch of the Board of 
Trade (which has sole control] of the British 
section) will take full charge of any books 
lent, and pay all carriage and insurance ; 
acknowledgment of any loans will be made 
in the Exhibition Catalogue. Books should 
be sent to the Board of Trade; but I should 
be glad if lenders would first communicate 
with me. Only those books and _ those 
editions named are required. 

F. J. Harvey Darron. 

Winter Evening Entertainments. By Richard 
Burton (i.e., Nathaniel Crouch). With woodcuts. 
1737, or any earlier edition. 

The Father’s Blessing : Penn’d for the Instruc- 
tion of his Children. By W. J., M.A. (Early 
eighteenth century.) With woodcuts. 

A Little Book for Little Children. By Thomas 
White. The edition, undated, with Queen 
Anne’s portrait for frontispiece. 

Any translation of Perrault’s or Madame 
d’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales published before 1750. 

The Parents’ Assistant (1796) and Moral Tales 
(1801). By Maria Edgeworth. 

Sandfo and Merton. By Thomas Day. 
Vol. I., 1783; Vol. II., 1786 ; Vol. III., 1789. 

The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Part I., 1818. 

Grimm’s German Popular Stories. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. 1826. 





THE BOOK FAIR AT LEIPSIC. 


To one whose position has been that of an 
interested and enforced constant spectator 
for some years of the English book trade the 
leading article in your issue of the 4th inst. 
seems of such great possible utility that, 
seeing the matter was not taken up in your 
last issue, I venture to send a few comments. 
In a day of specialization and organization 
it is a curious anomaly to find a learned 
trade so totally unorganized as to have 
to rely for existence either on the busi- 
ness methods of a very cute runner of a 
dry-goods store or largely on what may be 
termed side-shows. The prevalence of the 
first method, if not already apparent, will 
become painfully so if a stroll through the 





business quarter of any town of considerable 
size be taken, and evidence of the latter is 
to be found in the streets of any small 
provincial town. It is not therefore 
necessary, in my opinion, to take up 
your space otherwise than in seeking for the 
cause and remedy for the existing state of 
things. 

Quite apart from the point of view of the 
trade, I feel very strongly that the larger 
interests of the general public are also at 
stake. And my reasons are as follows: I 
know there are associations of booksellers and 
publishers, but I have yet to find that they 
exercise any very beneficial control over the 
trade. The general public can obtain 
practically no guidance from _ bookseller, 
publisher, or library, and little from reviews. 
A few, like myself, know that a certain 
bookseller is competent to recommend, 
that the imprint of a certain publisher 
means a certain standard, that a librarian 
may be usefully consulted, even that a 
review in a certain paper is unbiased by 
hope of advertisements. But in each case 
I feel that there is no unity; my special 
bookseller, publisher, library, or paper is 
content to keep his individual name un- 
tarnished, and makes but little effort to 
secure the co-operation of his fellows. 
Could not you do something towards 
bringing together those who believe that 
there exists among those connected with 
letters a noblesse oblige to cry ‘‘ Halt!” 
to this increasing commercialization of an 
honoured and historic calling ? 

A great opportunity was lost when the 
power of the press began to pass from the 
penny to halfpenny journalism. Instead of 
guiding the taste of the multitude, and 
raising it to a higher level, it proceeded to 
lower its own tone, and give the public what 
it wanted. Who will deny that some of the 
best traditions of English journalism have 
been sacrificed in this way on the altar of 
circulation ? There were never so many axes 
to grind in English journalism as at the 
present day; with the result that Fleet 
Street is slipping deeper and deeper into the 
melting-pot to make fresh axes for the big 
battalions. To the credit of the book trade 
be it recorded that it has adapted itself to the 
age of cheapness with less ignoble ends in 
view, as may be witnessed in the countless 
number of popular series and reprints of 
books of popular educational influence and 
priceless worth. The danger in the case of 
the book trade seems to me that many of the 
excellent efforts in this direction are robbed 
of the full measure of success which they 
deserve by the suicidal competition of other 
publishers. The pity of it is that this 
competition is not always due to the inevit- 
able keenness of trade rivalry, but too often 
to a fatal lack of mutual confidence and 
esprit de corps. If such a central govern- 
ment as the writer of your article suggests 
could succeed in restoring this confidence, not 
only between bookseller and publisher, but 
also between publisher and publisher, it 
could hardly fail, in my opinion, to prove 
of inestimable service to the whole trade. 


A. M. 








A PRIZE AND ITS ADJUDICATORS. 
9, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., April 6, 1914. 

I pEsrRE to call the attention of your 
readers to a matter of public interest in 
connexion with the award of the valuable 
“* Swiney”’ Prize to the author of the best 
published work on Jurisprudence. 

The award is made jointly by the Royal 
Society of Arts and the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

In the Journal of the former body it was 
announced last year that the award for the 





year 1914 would be for General Jurispru- 
dence, and that “any person desiring to 
submit a work in competition should do so 
by letter addressed to the Secretary ” of the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

In June last I addressed a letter accord- 
ingly, offering to submit my work entitled 
‘ Law and Politics in the Middle Ages,’ a new 
edition of which was to be published in the 
autumn of 1913. The Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts replied, promising to place 
the book before the Committee for the award, 
and naming a date which permitted a copy 
of the forthcoming edition to be sent. 

The copy was sent in due course ; and on 
January 23rd I was informed by letter of the 
Secretary that the prize had been awarded 
to another work. The copy submitted by 
me accompanied this letter ; and I was about 
to replace it on my shelves, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to the fact that all the 
leaves, with the exception of about 20 (out of 
a total of 352 pages), remained uncut. 

Deeming this fact to be somewhat of a 
reflection on the excellent binding provided 
by my publisher, Mr. Murray, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, 
suggesting that the invitation, which I have 
quoted above hardly implied that the prize 
would be awarded on the outward appearance 
of the works submitted, and requesting to 
be favoured with an explanation. A corre- 
spondence followed (in regard to which I 
desire to acknowledge the personal courtesy 
of the Secretary of the Society); and after 
the work had been returned for examination, 
the official explanation was given that the 
Council 
** were satisfied that at least one of their Com- 
mittee, a very high authority on ali legal matters, 
upon whose judgment the Committee specially 
relied, had stated that he was familiar with the 
hook, and the other members of the Committee 
therefore considered it unnecessary to examine it 
for themselves.” 

I venture to submit that this explanation 
reveals a somewhat unsatisfactory method of 
executing an important public trust. The 
rewards of the study of jurisprudence are 
few, and the number of works on the subject 
is small. I have no means of knowing how 
many works were submitted in the present 
case ; but from my knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the subject, I venture to think it 
cannot have exceeded six. The object of 
entrusting an award to a body of adjudi- 
cators is, presumably, to ensure that the 
award shall be based on a common decision, 
judicially arrived at, rather than upon 
individual preferences or prejudices. With 
regard to the merits or demerits of my book, 
I am not qualified to speak; but I think I 
shall hardly be accused of arrogance if I 
claim that a work which, on its publication, 
received the honour of a long and laudatory 
article in The Atheneum (which even ranked 
it alongside the work of Prof. Maitland), which 
was described by a Times reviewer as “ one 
of the most important on the subject which 
have appeared for many years,” and which 
is prescribed as a textbook for advanced 
students by several Universities in different 
parts of the world—at least deserved to be 
considered. I think I am also entitled to 
doubt whether the familiarity even of the 
one member of the Committee on whose 
judgment the Committee apparently relied, 
extended to the new edition of the book. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add that, 
on the several occasions on which I have 
served as an adjudicator in similar awards, 
my colleagues and myself have invariably 
assumed, as a matter of course, that it was 
our duty, each of us, to read the whole of 
every work submitted. It is difficult, indeed, 
to imagine how, by any other method, real 
justice can be done. EDWARD JENES. 
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‘ROMAN MEMORIES.’ 
Villa Castello, Capri, Italy, March 28, 1914. 

I REGRET that the obscurity of my lan- 
guage has led your most amiable reviewer of 
“Roman Memories ’ (March 21st, p. 427) to 
suppose that these brief and meagrely anno- 
tated sketches are instalments of a forthcom- 
ing treatise. This more pretentious work 
could not admit as part of itself narratives so 
imperfectly supplied with evidence, or refer- 
ences thereto, as to leave a benevolent 
reviewer in doubt about the author’s having 
studied Quintilian’s ‘Genteel Art of Telling 
Fibs’ before disparaging its devotion to 
veracity—to resolve which doubts the 
authér provisionally submits the accompany- 
ing pamphlets; or, as to fail to substantiate, 
by such examples as the accounts of the 
suicides of Libo, Silius, or Cremutius, the 
charge impugned by the reviewer, that 
Tacitus is indeed more ‘exuberant in 
detail’? about the prosecution of a single 
noble than about all the alleged ravish- 
ments and horrible, but unspecified fates 
of so many anonymous aristocratic children 
during the remarkable orgy of Tiberius on 
Capri. 

We all agree in deprecating the use of 
neologisms, but difficulties arise from the 
different degrees of readiness in various places 
and classes to extend toleration or friend- 
ship to verbal new-comers. The reviewer is 
doubtless right in questioning gynophobia. 
Literature is less hospitable to strangers 
than is science, and English academic ortho- 
doxy joins with race prejudice in declaring 
that the selection of words because of their 
scientific efficiency is obnoxious to the genius 
of the language (‘The King’s English,’ p. 25). 

One point I hope my friendly critic will 
reconsider. He reminds me “that an apo- 
logia is not an apology in the modern sense,” 
referring, I suppose, to my calling the Pre- 
face an apologia, that is to say, a defence, 
as I meant it to be. Now, thanks to my 
English censor jocorwm, the perilous element 
of humour has been not only recognized, but 
also tolerated, and even commended by my 
gentle critic. If, however, my prefatory 
concession that the book falls short of per- 
fection seems to him to import something in 
the nature of an apology, then I fear that 
our disagreement is in the incommensurable 
valve-judgments of humour, rather than in 
the reconcilable divergences of terminology. 

With many thanks to my generous and 
complimentary reviewer. 

T. S. JEROME. 


*,* Mr. Jerome encloses papers written by 
him on ‘ The Orgy of Tiberius at Capri’ and 
on ‘ The Tacitean Tiberius: a Study of His- 
toriographic Method.’ 








‘THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK.’ 

April 9, 1914. 
My attention has been drawn to an 
advertisement appearing on the front page 
of The Atheneum of 11th inst., under the 
heading ‘ Miscellaneous,’ wherein the adver- 
tiser seeks capital to finance the production of 
a ‘Literary Year-Book.’ To avoid mis- 
apprehension in the minds of those who may 
have seen this advertisement, I write to say 
that it has nothing to do with ‘ The Literary 
Year-Book,’ of which I have been editor and 
proprietor since 1909, and which has been 
published annually since 1897, and is now 
published by Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, 
Ltd. I should be much obliged if you 
would kindly give publicity in your next 

issue to this disclaimer. 
Bastzy STEWART. 





THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


I FIND that the chain of evidence for an 
Ephesian origin of the Odes of Solomon is 
stronger than I at first supposed (see last 
week’s Athenceum, p. 530). Besides the links 
of Ish’odad (ninth century) and Theodore 
(fourth century), we may add Severianus 
(end of fourth century), who says (cf. Swete, 
‘ Theodore,’ p. 181, foot-note) : 

* Arise thou that sleepest ff. is not found written 
anywhere in the Old or New Testaments. What 
is it then? There was a gift at that time both of 
prayer and psalms, the Spirit suggesting (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15). It is therefore evident that what he 
remembered jwas in one of these spiritual psalms 
or prayers ”’ ; 
and Origen (third century), who says (cf. 
Swete, ‘ Theodore,’ ibid.) :— 

** Some other person says that the Apostle was 
representing some of the things said through 
the Spirit in order to turn to repentance.” 

Also the Apostle’s own words in Eph. v. 19: 

** Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord.” 

Compare the quotation in Eph. v. 14—- 

‘* Wherefore it saith, Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light ’’— 
with Ode 8: I translate from the Syriac a 
passage near its beginning :— 

“To speak with watchfulness by His light. 
Rise, and be raised, ye who for a time have been 
laid low; ye who were in silence [that is, dead], 
speak ! since your mouth has been opened.” 

The likeness here to the first part of St. 
Paul’s quotation is sufficiently close. ‘“‘ Christ 
shall give thee light’? may be the Apostle’s 
own addition, or a transposition from the 
first member of the sentence in the Ode; 
or —— he was quoting from memory, 
as he does in other places. In writing to 
the Ephesians he undoubtedly uses expres- 
sions he had used in his speech to their 
Elders at Miletus; in like manner he may 
have been reminded of some of their own 
verses. It is not likely that he had a copy 
of them with him in his Roman prison. Dr. 
Mingana’s suggestion places the Odes before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and even 
before the Gospels. 

MARGARET DD. GIBSON. 








BOOK SALE. 


Messrs. SorTHesy’s last book sale before 
Easter, held on Monday, the 6th inst., and the 
two following days, included the property of 
Messrs. H. W. F. Hunter Arundell, E. Bromley 
Martin, W. L. Turner, and Kendall Hazeldine 
and Lady Ritchie, the chief lots being the follow- 
ing: Hore B.V.M., printed by Hygman, 1517, 
36l.; another, French MS., with 12 miniatures, 
c. 1450, 1201.; another, with 15 miniatures, 
ce. 1480, 25l.; another, Franco-Flemish, with 
7 miniatures, 15th century, 28/.; another, with 
4 miniatures, 301.; another, printed by Kerver, 
1507, 40/.; another, printed for Simon Vostre, 
c. 1508, 40l.; another, printed by Pigouchet, 
1498, 1701. Walton and Cotton, Complete 
Angler, 1668, 211. Alken, National Sports, 
1825, 50/. Houghton Gallery, 1788, 291. Lorris et 
De Meung, Roman de la Rose, French MS., 
14th century, 1411.; another, 85l. Missal, 
Italian MS., c. 1480, with a large Flemish full- 
page painting inserted, 1001. Enchiridion Ecclesie 
Sarum, printed at Paris, 1528, 20/1. Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Juliet, 1637, 601. ; Whole Contention, 
1619, 50l.; Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, 381. ; 
Works, Third Folio, 1664, 89/1. Terence, Le 
Grant Theréce en francoys, 1539, 331. A collec- 
tion of 277 water-colour drawings of Indian birds, 
animals, fishes, and flowers by Lady Guillim, 
1801-5, 841. Indulgence of Pope Innocent VII{., 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1498, 691.; an- 
other copy, 65/. A collection of 740 engravings 
by French artists at the Court of Louis XIV., 
901. Engravings after Sir 'T. Lawrence, 1835-46, 
201. Cvullections relating to Kent, 13  vols., 
1596-1828, 501. Heppelwhite, Cabinet Maker’s 
Guide, 1794, 201. Lafontaine, Contes et Nouvelles 





en Vers, 2 vols., 1762, lacking 12 plates, 251. 10s- 
Buffon, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, 9 vols.» 
1770-84, 22/7. Coryat, Crudities, 1611, 23/- 
Arnold’s Cronicle, c. 1505, 201. Chaucer, Workes> 
1542, 201. De Bry, Voyages to India, in Latin» 
Parts I. to XII., 4 vols., 1598-1628, 501. Frois- 
sart, Cronycles, 1525, 241. Rondelet, Histoire 
entiere des Poissons, 1558, 391. Waller, Poems, 
1668, in a _ fine contemporary binding, 25l. 
Richardson, Pamela, 4 vols., 1741-2, 467. Lever, 
A Rent in a Cloud, n.d., 21l. Kipling, Works, 
27 vols., 1897-1913, 291. 5s. Stevenson, Works, 
34 vols., 1894-1903, 581. Shelley, Queen Mab, 
1813, 1001. Lovelace, Lucasta, 1649, 411. 
Dickens, Christmas Carol, 1844, an experimental 
copy, 25/1. Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
1812, presentation copy from the author to 
W. J. Bankes, 561. Daniel, First Foure Bookes 
of the Civile Wars, 1595, 411. Greene, Euphues 
his Censure to Philautus, 1587, 1001. Chapman, 
Various Plays, 2 vols., 1605-54, 1401. Kate 
Greenaway, Book of Games, n.d., with an original 
drawing, 21/1. Thackeray, Notes for the Four 
Georges, MS., partly autograph, 305l.; auto- 
graph MS. of some unpublished travels, 8651. ; 
about 75 sketches to illustrate ‘A Journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo,’ 4001. ; upwards of 150 drawings, 
&c., sent to E. FitzGerald, 7301. S. Laurence, 
Pencil Portrait of George Eliot, 1860, 601. Eight 
leaves from an illuminated MS. of the Apoca- 
lypse, Anglo-French MS., 14th century, 1501. 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719, 85/. Surtees, Works, 
1853-60, 207. Dresser, Birds of Europe, 93 
parts, 1871-96, 401. Gafurius, Theoricum Opus 
Musice Discipline, printed at Naples, 1480, 601. 
Kirbye, First Set of English Madrigalls, 6 parts, 
1597, 40/. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 2  vols., 
1590-96, 30/. Breviarium Romanum, French 
MS., 15th century, bound by Derome le Jeune, 
88l. Gould, Monograph of the Trochilide, 
5 vols., 1861, 201.; Mammals of Australia, 3 vols., 
1863, 231. Hakluyt, Voyages, 1589, 311. 
The total of the sale was 6,8291. 15s. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE agitated readers of The Times who 
are inundating that newspaper with 
opinions and protests on the subject of 
women’s dress might make a note of a 
book called ‘ Correct Dress,’ which Messrs. 
Harper are to publish within a few days. 
It is the work of collaborators, among 
whom we are only told the name of Jean 
Worth of Paris. This should, however, 
be sufficient to recommend it, particularly 
to the feminine novelist. 

It does not deal so much with the 
fashions of the moment as with “ the 
great permanent principles of good taste 
in dress.” A hasty mental survey of the 
varieties of dress peculiar to different 
climes and ages and occasions arouses 
some curiosity as to these “ principles,” 
especially in so far as they are supposed 
to be permanent. We should not imagine 
them to be numerous. 


Mr. Mitrorp of the Oxford University 
Press will publish next week ‘Some 
Oxford Libraries, by Mr. Strickland 
Gibson, a little book mainly intended for 
those who wish to learn more about the 
older Oxford libraries than may be 
gathered from books of reference or guide- 
books. The author describes the Bod- 
leian, and the libraries of Merton, Corpus, 
St. John’s, Jesus College, Queen’s, All 
Souls, the Radcliffe Camera, &c.; and 
there are a dozen illustrations. 


Dr. Georce Haven Putnam is well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic as 
‘a publisher and a writer of books. He 
has already written ‘Memories of my 
Youth,’ a volume of reminiscences cover- 
ing the years 1844-65, and he proposes to 
continue his autobiography under the 
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title of ‘Memories of a Publisher,’ giving 
glimpses of his fiym’s relations with 
notable writers. The interesting memoir 
he published in 1912 of his father, George 
Palmer Putnam, shows that there is an 
abundant store of such material to draw 
upon. 

Messrs. SmitH & Evper are publishing 
on May Ist Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s bio- 
graphy of the late Canon MacColl, ‘ Mal- 
colm MacColl: Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence.’ The latter division includes letters 
from Gladstone, Salisbury, Newman, Dél- 
linger, and Church; and the biographer 
gives,in the form of a short note, the cir- 
cumstances which brought Canon MacColl 
into contact with each of his correspond- 
ents. 

The Scottish Historical Review for April 
contains articles on Bannockburn by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell; on MS. and other 
sources of the Constitution and Statutes 
of Glasgow University, by Mr. R. K, 
Hannay; and on the Pre-Reformation 
Principals of that ‘College,’ by Prof. 
Cooper. Mr. J. D. Mackie deals with a 
pretended * will’? of Queen Mary, and 
Mrs. Stopes edits, from an Irish MS., a 
high-pitched contemporary elegy on the 
death of James VI. 

The Edinburgh Review for April con- 
tains an article by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
‘A French Satirist in England’ ; a paper 
by Dr. Marett, entitled ‘ Magic or Reli- 
gion ?’ a study of Carducci, by Mr. Orlo 
Williams; and an account, by Prof. 
Hoops, of the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ The 
first place is given to the Dean of Durham’s 
discussion of ‘ The Issue of Kikuyu.’ The 
editor has a contribution on ‘ The Struggle 
for Freedom,’ and there is an article on 
* The Significance of Kingship.’ 


Cot. RoosEvett will continue the 
narrative ot his explorations in the 
Brazilian wilderness in the May issue of 
Scribner's Magazine with an article about 
‘A Jaguar Hunt on the Taquary’; and 
Prof. George E. Woodberry concludes his 
articles on * North Africa and the Desert ’ 
by describing his visit to Tripoli. 

Chambers’s Journal for May will include 
‘The Old Spanish Mines of Mexico,’ by 
Mr. W. N. Musgrave; ‘ Hobart,’ the 
future deep-water port of the Australian 
Commonwealth, by Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne ; 
* Feudalism against Udalism’; ‘ The Re- 
turn of the Birds,’ by Miss G. Graham 
Murray; ‘The Wane of Parliamentary 
Customs,’ by Mr. Michael MacDonagh ; 
and ‘ Two Nineteenth-Century Types,’ by 
Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott. 

The Review of Reviews announces a 
book called ‘ Advertising and Progress,’ 
by Mr. E. 8. Hole and Mr. John Hart. 
It undertakes to say all that there is 
to be said in favour of advertising, and 
to prove that the cost of this uncon- 
ventionalized public service, which has 
certainly been open to much criticism, 
is “‘ immeasurably’ exceeded by its ad- 
vantages. A competent history or philo- 
sophy of advertising is a real desideratum, 
and, if these gentlemen have now furnished 
one, we shall be duly interested and 
appreciative. 





Kiteraryp Gossip. 


Next WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON Sir 
Sidney Lee is delivering the Aldred 
Lecture before the Royal Society of Arts, 
on ‘ Shakespeare’s Life and Work.’ 

In the evening of the same day Mr. E. 
Lovett is lecturing to the Folk-Lore 
Society on the ‘ Folk-Lore of London,’ at 
University College, Gower Street. Mr. 
Lovett’s investigations show a permanence 
of tradition which the average Londoner 
would hardly believe possible. 


ON May Ist Mr. E. F. Benson will offer 
to the Royal Institution * A Criticism on 
Critics,’ which should be lively. Criti- 
cism is often undertaken in too casual a 
spirit, and the ordinary person has the 
fond delusion that nothing is easier than 
to ** notice ’’ a novel. 


In the latest London University Gazette 
we note two interesting series of lectures 
to be given during the Summer Term. 
One is a series of four lectures by Prof. 
John Adams on ‘ The Art of Lecturing,’ 
which, to judge by what is set out in the 
syllabus, will afford a most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject. Thus, to 
select a few items, Prof. Adams contrasts 
lecturing with preaching and teaching ; 
details the symptoms of, and remedies for, 
inattention ; treats of the *‘ ghostly audi- 
ence ”’ (by which, we conjecture, he means 
people’s memories or associations) ; and 
estimates the relation between earnestness 
and sincerity in the lecturer and the his- 
trionic element. 

The other is Mr. C. Delisle Burns’s 
course of six lectures on ‘ The Greek Gods,’ 
which begins on Friday next. The titles 
are (1) ‘General Features of Greek Reli- 
gion,’ (2) ‘The Elder Gods,’ (3) * Pan,’ 
(4) ‘ Athena,’ (5) ‘ Dionysus,’ (6) ‘ The 
Mysteries.’ Athene is “the goddess of 
city civilization and of consistent thought ” 
and *‘the goddess of creative reason.” 
The Olympians, as such, are, it will be 
seen, out of fashion. 


On Tuesday of last week Mr. Nelson 
Page, the American Ambassador at Rome, 
communicated to the Shelley Association, 
at their meeting there, the interesting 
fact that he had seen a letter addressed 
to Byron at Rome, to the care of the 
banker Torlonia, who had forwarded it to 
the poet at 66, Piazza di Spagna. It is 
thus at last possible to identify the house 
in which Byron stayed at Rome; till 
now it was only known that it was one of 
those in the Piazza. 

No. 66—thus become suddenly inter- 
esting—stands between the Via Condotti 
and the Via Borgognona, almost opposite 
the house which Keats occupied. It 
remains externally much as it was in 
1817, and fortune has accorded it the 
rather appropriate distinction of being 
the Roman domicile of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Mr. Grant Ricuarps will preside at 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, on Friday 
next, when Mr. Walter Raymond 
will give a “‘ Dramatic Lecture-Recital,” 





entitled ‘Humour and Pathos of English 
Country Life,’ on behalf of the National 
Book Provident Society. 


The Daily Herald is celebrating, beneath 
the illumination afforded by a cluster of 
shining names, and over the extent of 
twenty-four pages, the second anniversary 
of its emerging into existence. It is still 
well within the time of life when birth- 
days count as really important events 
upon which hoary elders may reasonably 
be expected to smile congratulation. 


We do accordingly congratulate The 
Daily Herald, and the more cordially 
because it has had something of a tussle 
with circumstances; and if, as we are 
glad to learn, it is now beginning to feel 
the ground rather firmer beneath it, 
pluck has had more to do with it 
than luck. 


Pror. Henri Bereson will deliver his 
first course of eleven Gifford Lectures at 
Edinburgh University on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, beginning on the 21st inst. 
His subject is ‘The Problem of Per- 
sonality.’ Two of the lectures only wilk 
be delivered in English. 


Pror. OssporRN BeErGiIn will lecture 
before the School of Irish Learning, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, this summer, 
on ‘Early Modern Irish, particularly 
Bardic Poetry, its Language, Metres, and 
Style.’ The lectures will begin on Mon- 
day, August 10th. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
Henry T. Cox, formerly librarian of the 
Carlton Club. Mr. Cox, born in 1863, was 
educated privately, and, after a short 
service under the London School Board, 
joined the staff of the London Library in 
1883, remaining there until his appoint- 
ment in 1895 as librarian to the Carlton 
Club. This post he held until 1912, when 
ill-health compelled him to relinquish it. 
Mr. Cox compiled a catalogue of the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, a catalogue 
of the late Dean Bradley’s collection of 
pamphlets, and the first printed catalogue of 
the Carlton Club Library, which, with the 
aid and support of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
he signally improved ; and in conjunction 
with his brother, head clerk of the London 
Library, he drew up a catalogue of the 
library of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of Mr. 
Hubert Bland, which occurred somewhat 
suddenly on Wednesday last, though he 
had been in failing health for some time. 
Mr. Bland, who was 58, was well known for 
his bright and earnest journalism. A 
bank manager for some years, he later 
became an ardent Socialist, and was one of 
the founders of the Fabian Society. His 
Fabian tracts, his weekly article in The 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle, and his 
occasional reviews elsewhere attracted 
considerable attention. 


NEXT WEEK we shall pay special atten- 
tion to Science, including a report of the 
recent lectures by Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall 
on ‘ Biology in Relation to Education.’ 
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SCIENCE 


—_»—- 


An Introduction to the Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus, with Applications to Mechanics and 
Physics. By G. W. Caunt. (Oxford 
University Press, 12s.) 


Ir is sufficient to compare this book with 
the standard English treatises of fifteen 
years ago to realize the enormous advance 
that has been made in the teaching of the 
subject. 

This change has been due to two causes. 
In “the first place, the rise of the philo- 
sophic school has brought about a thorough 
overhauling of the foundations, and, 
secondly, the comparatively recent ad- 
vances in pedagogy have developed 
methods of presentation suitable for the 
average student. In most schools for- 
merly (and in some still), elementary 
algebra and geometry were simply 
drummed into boys. Beyond that, they 
got textbooks, and were told to work 
at them. The explanations given in 
these books were generally faulty, but the 
examples were many. Hence the better 
boys acquired a certain facility in the 
subject, while the weaker ones did not 
understand it at all. But even the 
brighter students obtained only a mechan- 
ical dexterity—they learnt to turn the 
handle—and it is still said in Cambridge 
of one such school that they get scholar- 
ships, but not fellowships. As for the rest, 
a differential coefficient remained for them 
a symbol to be avoided. 

Nowadays, all this is altered. It has 
been demonstrated that the elements of 
the calculus can be appreciated and used 
by the average boy of fourteen. All that 
is required is careful treatment from the 
beginning. Mr. Caunt is evidently one of 
those who have applied these new ideas. 
In this book he has developed the subject 
in admirable fashion. It has been sug- 
gested recently that integral calculus 


‘should be taught before differential, but 


Mr. Caunt adheres to the old order. The 
difference in difficulty of comprehension 
is so small that the easier mechanical 
manipulation, and wider range of applica- 
tion, of differential calculus, leave it still, 
we think, the prior claim. 

Of course, before all, a thorough grasp 
of the notion of a limit is required. Many 
teachers come to grief over this, but here it 
is treated clearly and accurately. Some 
stress (perhaps not enough) is laid on the 
fact that the limit of series is not one of the 
terms of the series. 

After these ground-breaking chapters 
come several others devoted to simple 
applications to mechanics and physics, and 
to maxima and minima. These should 
stimulate the student’s interest, and make 
him regard the work as something more 
than mere juggling with x and y. 

Then we come to the chapter on ‘ Inte- 
gration,’ and here we must profess dis- 
agreement with the author. Of the 
alternative definitions, he begins with that 
which regards integration as the inverse of 
differentiation. We consider it wiser to 





introduce the idea of the limit of a sum 
first, and then to show that it is equivalent 
to the inverse problem. , 

Simple examples on this follow, and then 
two chapters on the exponential functions 
with a discussion of their convergency, one 
on harder differentiation, and one on the 
Mean Value Theorem. This virtually 
completes the first part. The next 200 
pages deal with various harder applications 
in mechanics and physics. 

The book is excellent, the examples being 
plentiful and interesting, and the print- 
ing and diagrams clear. It is one we 
recommend in all confidence to teachers, 
and especially to students working by 
themselves. 








TWO BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Dr. Lerts, who has been Professor of 
Chemistry at Belfast since 1879, has 
the advantage over younger men that 





he is able to survey the advances in | 


science of the last decade from the 


standpoint of those versed in what he | 


calls ‘“‘ the older chemistry.” 
evident in ‘Some Fundamental Problems 
in Chemistry,’ where he holds the balance 
fairly true between undue attachment 
to the earlier theories, and the idea 
common in some quarters that the new 
facts are in effect revolutionary. He 


This is | 


discusses the change in scientific ideas | 


brought about by the discovery of 
radio - activity, and shows, we think 
clearly, that it is a necessary con- 
sequence of the grouping of the ele- 
ments known as the Periodic Law of 


Mendeléeff. The greater part of the book | 
is taken up with the problems raised by | 


radium and its congeners, wherein Dr. 
Letts appears as the enthusiastic cham- 
pion of Sir William Ramsay, and his own 
former pupil Prof. Norman Collie, with, 
perhaps, some slight leaning against the 
more mathematical school of Cambridge 
physicists. Thus he thinks the transmuta- 
tion of radium into helium is absolutely 
proved by the experiments of Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr. Soddy, and although he 
does not absolutely vouch for the fact 
that helium and neon are actually built 
up within the tube in Messrs. Collie’s 
and Patterson’s now famous experiments, 
he says that his ‘‘ acquaintance with the 
exceptional experimental skill’’ of the 
former makes the suggestion that these 
gases found their way in from extraneous 
sources ‘‘ practically impossible.” 

In these controversies the experimenters 
named can be trusted to give a good ac- 
count of themselves, even without Dr. 
Letts’s powerful support; and in some of 
the matters arising out of them he makes 
several valuable suggestions. Thus he 
inquires whether there is not somewhere in 
existence a fifth halogen or salt-former in 
addition to chlorine, iodine, bromine, and 





Some Fundamental Problems in Chemistry} 


Old and New. By E. A. Letts. (Con- 
stable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
Chemistry and its Borderland. By Alfred 


W Stewart. (Longmans & Co., 5s. net.) 





fluorine, and thinks it may be the body with 
a supposed atomic weight of three which 
Sir Joseph Thomson claims to have dis- 
covered by his new method of analysis. 
with the positive ray. So, too, he remarks. 
that the slight radio-activity of potassium 
and rubidium may be due to a new and. 
active element associated with them as 
radium is with barium. He also shows 
himself fully alive to the problem raised 
by the experience of Dr. Flaschner in 1908, 
when a cup of lead and paraffin containing 
a mixture of mercuric chloride and ammo- 
nium oxalate, placed near a bulb containing, 
a large quantity of radium bromide and 
hydrobromic acid, seemed to inhibit the 
evolution of gas by the last-named mixture. 
This experiment has since been repeated 
several times by Sir William Ramsay and 
Dr. Whytlaw Gray without producing, 
the same effect; but it is evident, as Dr. 
Letts hints, that if there exists in nature 
any substance capable of retarding the 
disintegration of the radium atom, all our 
ideas on radio-activity may have to be 
revised. 

In more general matters, Dr. Letts 
contents himself with stating Prof. Bragg’s 
view that the X and Gamma rays are 
due to streams of positive and negative 
particles linked in ‘“ doublets,’ as an 
alternative theory to the one which would 
make them pulses in the ether, and he is 
evidently much attracted by the views of 
the formation of elements in the sun and 
hotter stars put forward by Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Prof. Svante Arrhenius. He 
thinks that the assumption of Sir Joseph 
Thomson and his school, that the negative 
electron is the sole constituent of matter, 
has been abandoned even by its principal 
advocate ; and in this, as in other matters, 
he seems to take a sound and conservative 
line of thought. 

We notice some slips here and there, 
doubtless due to insufficient correction 
of proofs, as where Pherecydes is spelt 
‘“* Pherekides,”’ and phosphorus, “ phos- 
phorous.” In quoting the supposed 
opinions of Thales from Lewes’s ‘ History 
of Philosophy,’ Dr. Letts seems to be una- 
ware that water was the origin of all things 
in the earliest cosmogonies of both Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, and that Thales’s dogma 
to that effect was more likely to have had 
a religious than a philosophical basis. So, 
too, the birth of alchemy, instead of being; 
‘* shrouded in obscurity,” is plainly to be 
attributed to the Coptic monks of the early 
Christian centuries. But these are trifles 
in a readable and interesting volume. 

‘Chemistry and its Borderland’ is a 
delightful book. In untechnical language, 
and with hardly a diagram, Dr. Stewart. 
shows the way through physical chem- 
istry, ‘‘ immuno-chemistry ’—a_ horrible: 
word—bio-chemistry, radio-chemistry, and 
many other of the newest studies, with such 
ease that the book is as interesting as. 
most novels, and the reader takes in. 
instruction without knowing that he is- 
being instructed. This Dr. Stewart does. 
neither by giving mathematical expression. 
to his facts—which is for most students to 
repeat the cruelty of those old-world 
schoolmasters who wrote their Greek 
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grammars in Latin—nor by describing the 
history of the discoveries he chronicles— 
which is apt to be tedious—but by the free 
use of analogy, which enables the reader to 
picture to himself things unfamiliar to him 
by means of those familiar. It may, of 
course, be said that analogy is an imperfect 
guide, and so it is; but surely one must run 
some risk if one is to get the picture into 
the average reader’s head at all. 

Take as an instance Dr. Stewart's 
account of the action of platinum in 
a colloidal or very finely divided state 
upon hydrogen peroxide, the decomposi- 
tion of which it hastens enormously. He 
says that this action can be inhibited by 
the addition of prussic acid to the colloidal 
solution, and notes that the ferment called 
emulsin has the same action and is in- 
hibited in the same way. In both cases 
he merely remarks that the reagent is 
poisoned or killed by the prussic acid, 
and, although this is probably not what 
really happens, the expression at once pro- 
duces a lively picture in the reader’s mind. 
It may be doubted if pages of elaborate 
explanation would do more. That 
Dr. Stewart has the merit of being up-to- 
date may be judged from his giving a 
most readable and clear account of Prof. 
Norman Collie’s and Mr. Patterson’s 
experiments in the building up of helium 
and neon atoms out of hydrogen and 
electricity, which were not announced to 
the Chemical Society till last June, and 
which Prof. Collie introduced for the first 
time to a popular audience in his Royal 
Institution lecture of February last. 

To this survey Dr. Stewart appends a 
chapter on the ‘ Organization of Chemical 
Research,’ with a scheme for that end, and 
the regulations of the Carnegie Trust (for 
Scotland). The last may be of assist- 
ance to the struggling student, who often 
finds such information hard to come by. 
As to Dr. Stewart’s scheme, it is marked 
by the strong common-sense which dis- 
tinguishes the didactic part of his book, 
and seems well calculated for its purpose ; 
but to what good? Did the want of such 
training or assistance hinder the Curies 
from discovering radium, Lord Rayleigh 
from giving us argon, or Sir William Ram- 
say from producing out of the atmosphere 
helium, neon, and the other inert gases ? 
and has Germany, where research is 
organized, like most things German, on the 
best lines imaginable, anything to show 
against these ? It is true that we ought 
to blush with Dr. Stewart that we have 
as a nation allowed “ the whole trade of 
organic technical chemistry ’’ to pass from 
our hands into German ones, in spite 
of Sir William Perkins’s discovery of the 
coal-tar products, which set the industry 
on foot, having been made and worked 
for the first time in this country. This, 
however, was due not to our students’ want 
of training, but to the lack of enterprise in 
our manufacturers, and it is therefore 
industry rather than research which re- 
quires organization. The Carnegie Trust 
1s another matter, and may be held to have 
justified its existence by giving us Dr. 
Stewart, himself a Carnegie Research 
Fellow. 





SOCIETIES. 


ASIATIG—April 7.—Sir H. Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the chair. 

Mr. K. A. C. Creswell read a paper on ‘ The 
History and Evolution of the Dome in Persia.’ 
Persia, he said, had played a very important part 
in the evolution of this form of roofing. In order 
to illustrate his meaning, he first briefly reviewed 
the dome in antiquity. There could be no doubt 
as to the age of this form of roofing, as domes 
existed in Egypt at least as early as the Tenth 
Dynasty, as a model of a house found at Rifeh 
belonging to this period showed a terrace roof 
with three little domes just emerging—a type 
which may be seen in many parts of the Near 
and Middle East at the present day. In Chaldea 
the dome was known as early as 700 B.c., as may 
be seen from Layard’s slab, which shows domed 
peasants’ huts of the period. The lecturer said 
that there was one feature common to all these 
domes, viz., they were all small, and used in build- 
ings of secondary importance. This was always 
the case in Egypt, and even in Chaldea, where 
the great palaces of Sargon and Sennacherib were 
built without domes, the vault being adopted 
instead. He suggested that this was due to the 
absence of a satisfactory ‘‘ pendentive,” whereby 
a dome could be set over a square chamber, an 
essential device before the dome could be used 
in complex buildings such as palaces. Without 
it the use of the dome would be confined to 
circular buildings such as granaries (as was the 
case in Egypt), to the circular hot-chamber of 
the bath (as at Pompeii), or to small huts (as 
seen on Layard’s slab), where the transition from 
the square to the circle was probably slurred over 
—a thing that could not be risked on a large 
scale). He therefore held that the Persians, 
who were the first people to devise a satisfactory 
pendentive, J moet g for this reason a very im- 
portant part in the evolution of domed construc- 
tion, as they did for the East what the discovery 
of the spherical pendentive did for the West, 
raising the dome to the front rank as a method 
of roofing. The earliest example of the use of 
this device was, he said, the palace of Firuzabad, 
which showed, for the first time, a really large 
dome (45 ft.) set over a square space. This was 
effected by means of a squinch, a device wholly 
Persian, which here consisted of a series of con- 
centric arches thrown across the angle, and 
advancing one over the other, thus reducing the 
square to an octagon, upon which it was easy to 
set a dome. This palace was followed by Sar- 
vistan, where, besides the three domes, there 
were a series of piers and recesses which provided 
abutment, thus avoiding the necessity or very 
thick side-walls. It was chiefly on account of 
this advanced planning that he reversed the 
usual order, putting Sarvistan after Firuzabad, 
which he would place before 230 A.D., and possibly 
much earlier, owing to the Egyptian reed-cornice 
over the door-frames. He added that all the 
affinities of Firuzabad were with the past; 
whereas Sarvistan, in planning, was the proto- 
type of buildings in Mesopotamia erected between 
the sixth and ninth centuries. 

He then discussed the origin of the dome. 
Pointing out that domes were built by the most 
primitive people all over the Near and Middle 
East wherever wood was lacking, which is the 
case in Eastern Persia especially, he concluded 
that the dome was probably evolved in those 
regions where the absence of wood forced its 
invention; and far from admitting a Mesopo- 
tamian origin for the domes of Firuzabad and 
Sarvistan, he considered them as a development 
of indigenous construction. Lest an independent 
origin for the dome should appear improbable, 
he showed on the screen domes of sunburnt clay, 
20 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. high, found by Miss 
Macleod in the German Kameruns. 

Coming to the Mohammedan period, he men- 
tioned the dome of the Great Mosque at Kum, 
built 878, as the earliest known to him. He then 
showed the Kala-i-Sang of Kerman, said to be 
the oldest building there. In the twelfth century 
Sultan Sanjar (d. 1157) built his mausoleum at 
Merv ; a view of the interior showed the squinch 
pendentive, a feature, the lecturer said, that might 
almost have been predicted with certainty. 

He then shouel the mausoleum of Mohamed 
Khudabunda at Sultanieh, built about 1307, 
which had, he said, the finest dome in Persia, 
as it was 84 ft. in diameter and of very scientific 
shape, its beautiful outline not being obscured by 
the piling up of material on its haunches—an 
ugly feature frequently found in Western domes. 
This piling up of material was, he said, quite un- 
necessary: for which statement he cited as his 
authority, a paper by E. B. Denison, ‘ On the 
Mathematical Theory of Domes,’ Amongst the 
interesting results arrived at in Mr. Denison’s paper 
was the conclusion that pointed domes were 





superior to hemispherical ones—interesting, he 
said, because most domes in the East were pointed. 

About 1400 A.D. a new type of dome appeared, 
consisting of the former type covered over by a 
slightly bulbous shell which was superimposed 
on it, leaving a large space between. This style 
only appeared towards the end of Timir’s reign, 
his earlier buildings not having this feature. 
The mausoleum of his wife, BibI Khantim, and 
his own mausoleum, the Gir Amér, were the 
first buildings in which it appears, after which 
it soon became a constant feature in Persian archi- 
tecture. Some writers ignored the problem, while 
others had suggested an Indian origin; but as 
those buildings which were standing in India at the 
time of Timitr of which remains have come down 
to us (of which there are about seventeen) have 
low domes built in horizontal courses, the lecturer 
did not think this theory tenable. The suggestion 
that the slightly swelling shape had constructive 
advantages, and added to the stability of the 
dome, he also disagreed with, as it was not borne 
out by the laws of mechanics. In other words, 
it could not have sprung from constructive 
necessities in brick or stone. He said that when 
this was the case with other features in archi- 
tecture they generally turned out to be copies 
of construction in wood, such as the Lycian tombs, 
the mortised joints of the stone rail round the 
Sanchi Tope, &c. He therefore concluded that 
it was also the case with the domes of the Bibi 
Khantm and the Gir Amér, the origin of which 
he traced back to the Great Umayyad Mosque at 
Damascus, which in Timitr’s time was double and 
of rood, according to the description of Ibn 
Jubair. Timir, he added, was at Damascus 
over two months, and had ample opportunities 
for being impressed by this building, which was 
one of the Four Wonders of the World of medizval 
Islam, and he undoubtedly had this dome in his 
mind when he ordered the construction of the 
Bibi Khanim and the Gir Amér. That Timir, 
strange as it may seem, did take a great interest 
in architecture was, the lecturer said, a fact 
mentioned by his biographer, Sharaf -ud - din 
Ali, and other writers. He added that the dome 
at Damascus and the dome of the Bibi Khantim 
were of almost exactly the same diameter. After 
the death of Timir this type of dome spread 
over Khurasin, being found at Meshed in 1418, 
and at Herat c. 1500. In the sixteenth century it ap- 
peared in India in the mausoleum of Humayun. 
After 1700 it became more and more bulbous, 
until it culminated at Shiraz during the last 
century. 

Persian domes were generally covered with 
faience, but in the case of sacred shrines gilded 
tiles were used, as may be seen at Meshed, Kum, 
Najaf, and Kerbela. 

Summing up, he divided Persian domes into 
three groups :— 

1. The pre-Mohammedan type of 
shape. 

2. Domes of the Mohammedan period down to 
1400, the dome at Sultanieh being the finest 
example. 

3. The double dome, introduced by Timir after 
his stay at Damascus, which culminated at Shiraz. , 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finn, 
Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, Sir Henry Howorth,.Mr. R. F. 
Chisholm, and Cols. Plunkett and Sykes took part. 


elliptical 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Institute of British Architects, 8.—' Professional Practice,’ Mr. 
Max Clarke 


— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘Comments on the Land Enquiry 
mmittee’s (Urban) Conclusions,’ Mr. Dawbarn Young. 
Horticultural, 3.—' The Probable Origin of Existing Flowering 

Plants,’ Kev. Prof. G. Henslow. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—‘Problems of Physical Chemistry: 
(1) ay of Matter at High Pressures,’ Dr. W. Wahl. 
— Statistical, 5. 
— Musical Association, 5.15.—‘ Elizabethan Choirboy Plays and 
* Mr. G. E. rkwright. 


heir Music, ’ . P. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Further Discussion on 
‘The Transportation Problem in Canada and Montreal 


Tues. 


Harbour.’ 
Sostegieal, 8.30. 
Wen. Irish Literary, 4.30.—' The Clan Bard,’ Miss E. Hull. 
— Society of Arts, 430.—‘Shakespeare’s Life and Work, Sir 


y = 
Sidney Lee. (Aldred Lecture.) 

— Society of Literature, 5.—*The Native Literature of Christian 
Keypt,’ Mr. 8S. Gaselee. 

— Meteorological, 7.30.—‘ Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1913,’ Messrs. J. E. Clark and R. H. Hooker ; ‘ 
Small Anemometer for Tropical Use,’ Mr. A J. Bamford. 

— Faraday, a Pyrometers,, Mr. ©. BR. Darling; 
Discussion on ‘The Embrittling of Iron by Caustic Soda’ ; 
‘Diffusion and Membrane Potentials,’ Mr. E. B. R. 

Prideaux ; and other Papers. 

— Folk-Iore, 8.—‘The Folk-Lore of London,’ Mr. E. Lovett. 
— British Numismatic, 8.30. 
Tuvrs. Society of Arts, 430.—‘The Port and City of Rangoon,’ Mr. 
G. C. Buchanan. 





—- G phical, 5. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Electrification of 
Railways as affected by Traffic Considerations,’ Mr. H. W. 
Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Frame Thomson Lecture. 
‘Engineering Contracts,, Mr. A. A. Hudson. (Students’ 


ng. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, %.—‘Application of 
lectrical Driving to Kxisting Roller Mills,’ Mr. L. Rothera. 
— &R Institution, 9.—' The Stars round the No:th Pole,’ 
Sar. BR 


r. F. W. Dyson. 
Institution, 3.—‘Similarity of Motion in Fluids: 

~ (1) The Theory of Similarity of Motion in Fluids and the 
Experimental Proof of its Existence,’ Dr. T. E. Stanton. 
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Science Gossip. 


Last WEEK brought to the world one of 
those scientific discoveries which may, 
without much exaggeration, be described 
as epoch-making. Like that of radium, it 
was made by a woman, and in a laboratory 
in Paris. Madame Victor Henri has estab- 
lished the fact that under the influence of 
ultra-violet rays microbes may be modified 
to a degree that is virtually equivalent to 
transformation into a new species. The 
significance of this, not merely in medicine, 
but also for biology in general, hardly needs 
emphasizing. 

On Tuesday next, at 3 o’clock Dr. Walter 
Wakl will deliver the first of two lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘ Problems of 
Physical Chemistry,’ dealing with ‘ Study of 
Matter at High Pressures’; and on Saturday 
Dr. T. E. Stanton begins a course of two 
lectures on ‘ Similarity of Motion in Fluids’ 
with ‘The Theory of Similarity of Motion 
in Fluids and the Experimental Proof of its 
Existence.’ The Friday evening discourse 
next week will be delivered by Dr. Frank 
Watson Dyson (the Astronomer Royal), on 
‘The Stars round the North Pole.’ 


Dr. BARTHE DE SANDFORT read a paper 
before the Academy of Medicine at Paris on 
Tuesday last, in which he gave details of 
thirteen years’ work in the treatment of gout, 
rheumatism, ulcers, and sores by baths of 
melted wax. 

Dr. de Sandfort had been the physician in 
charge of a thermal establishment in which 
mud baths are given, and had conceived the 
idea of there being Some substance which 
might be a substitute for mud, and also 
might render visits to a watering-place un- 
necessary. 

He began by the local use of mineral 
waxes, which was attended with yreat success, 
and after several years decided to try 
whether complete immersion in a wax bath 
was possible. He began by plunging himself 
into a vat containing 390 litres of paraffin at 
130°—in the petrol refinery of M. Deutsch 
de la Meurthe—and found that instead of 
being cooked alive, he experienced no more 
than a pleasant warmth. Since then he has 
treated gouty and rheumatic patients with 
complete wax baths, and with striking 
success. 

IN an interesting paper in T’he Geographical 
Journal, Mr. Griffith Taylor discusses the 
physiography of the territory chosen for the 
new capital of the Australian Commonwealth 
—Canberra. Large quantities of building 
stone will naturally be required, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that, in addition to those 
advantages which determined its being 
chosen, the capital area is supplied with 
several types of rock which may be used as 
building stones. 


Mr. E. A. FisHER’s paper on ‘ Science and 
Modern Poetry’ in Science Progress for 
April winds up with a curious distinction 
exactly the inverse of that which we should 
have expected. We have long been looking 
for the time when poets would take possession 
of science, much in the same way as they 
have taken possession of, say, war; select 
and adopt from its vocabulary, and use 
scientific ideas, both in imagery and in con- 
struction, just as they have used the vocabu- 
lary and practices that belong to war. But 
Mr. Fisher proposes that science shall some- 
how become a substitute for poetry, arguing 
that 
‘** sefence can play on the imagination and emo- 
tions of men to an extent scarcely inferior to that 
of poetry, and it is only by so doing that science 
can become and remain a living thing, and of real 
and lasting interest to mankind.” 

Quod vere est demonstrandum. 











FINE ARTS 


—_>—-. 


The Pigments and Mediums of the Old 
Masters. By A. P. Laurie. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 


In dealing with Mr. Laurie’s lectures at 
the Royal Academy we complained of his 
sacrificing that occasion to the mere ex- 
position of means for testing the genuine- 
ness of Old Masters. Such an objection, 
valid when applied to lectures which were 
intended for the instruction of practical 
art students, does not, of course, hold 
with regard to the present volume, any 
chemist being entitled to turn his talents 
in any direction that he chooses. 
It ‘is well, however, to make clear that 
‘The Pigments and Mediums of the Old 
Masters ’ are here discussed almost solely 
with the object of providing means for 
deciding when and by whom a picture 
was painted. The question of how or 
why is hardly touched upon. Mr. Laurie 
has devised an apparatus like a cheese- 
taster, consisting of a tiny hypodermic 
needle, ground and sharpened so as to 
take out a circular section from a picture. 
He has a list of reagents suitable to dis- 
criminate between pigments capable of 
being confounded with one another, and 
these tests are supplemented by the use 
of a polarizing microscope. 


** If oil of Cassia [says Mr. Laurie] is used 
to mount a fragment, it will be found that 
blue and green verditer and verdigris have 
refractive indices below that of oil of Cassia, 
while azurite and malachite have refractive 
indices above, and can thus at once be dis- 
tinguished.” 


Lastly, by the use of a camera fitted with 
lenses for magnifying small passages of 
brushwork, he compiles a dossier of ex- 
amples of the handling of this or that 
artist in a ready form for comparison. 


The book embodies the result of a 
certain course of inquiry on these lines, the 
experiments being for the most part made 
with certain illuminated manuscripts — 
above all, the Court Rolls in the Record 
Office —and the Venetian Ducali, which 


have the advantage for the purpose 
of being definitely dated. We thus 
find a table of pigments arranged 


chronologically to show the dates of 
their introduction and their period of use 
in various countries, together with in- 
formation as to the pigments or media 
used in certain pictures. 

These experiments are obviously capable 
of large extension, but readers will 
gather that Mr. Laurie’s book is invalu- 
able to any one interested in testing the 
authenticity of alleged Old Masters. It 
may as cordially be recommended to the 
other large class which is interested in 
evading those tests. Already forgers are 
careful to eschew Prussian blue in pictures 
claiming a date before 1704; henceforth, 
they will be careful in selecting ultra- 
marine of good quality only for works of 
the thirteenth century or later, and to 
avoid blue verditer in the production of 





Primitives. Any forger worth his salt 
will be careful to use a mixture of verdigris 
and ultramarine when he manufactures a 
Watteau. Thus we shall very speedily 
be where we were. So long as what is 
valuable in a picture is not its quality, 
but its authenticity, commercial enter- 
prise will produce something very like 
authenticity. 


We confess that inquiry into what 
constitutes quality of paint appears to us 
a worthier subject for scientific inquiry, but 
obviously, had Mr. Laurie occupied him- 
self with that, his book could not have 
claimed the attention of the two classes 
to whom we recommend it. We cannot 
help wondering, however, whether in such 
capable hands the microscope would 
throw any light on what really happens 
in the way of the joining up of one film of 
paint with another under various condi- 
tions, or on the ultimate distribution of 
the different elements in an emulsion after 
long drying. Chap. X. is, from a practical 
point of view, the most interesting part of 
the book. In its touching on the evidence 
for the use of an emulsion of egg or size 
with oil varnish by Van Eyck, and in t* 
suggestion of a typical method of building 
up a picture on a ground of size with a 
final layer of oil and varnish, and an 
intermediate layer of glue and varnish 
having common elements enabling it to 
bind both ways, we find a sympathy with 
the technical problems of the painter too 
valuable to be lost in mere archeology. 
We could have wished, in the interesting 
notes on pigments, to find greater stress 
laid on the white used. Artists would 
like to know whether in early tempera 
pictures white lead was universally used, 
and if so, why it has hardly ever 
darkened, although the water - colour 
heightening of drawings has constantly 
deteriorated. We should have been 
grateful, also (apropos of Mr. Laurie’s 
theory of the introduction of diluents 
such as turpentine or petroleum as the 
determining factor in the revolution of 
methods of painting in the High-Renais- 
sance), for authoritative information as 
to the effect of the use of such diluents on 
a film of paint laid by means of them. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY have recently sold the follow- 
ing engravings: Agar, after Cosway, Mrs. Duff, 
printed in colours, 52l. Dickinson, after Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, 2501. ; 
Elizabeth, Lady Taylor, 1401. V. Green, after 
Reynolds, Mary Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, 
95. ; Anne, Viscountess Townshend, 2101. J. R. 
Smith, after Romney, Louisa, Lady Stormont, 
851. ©. Turner, after Hoppner, Miss Cholmonde- 
ley, 160/.; Lady Louisa Manners, 70l. TT. 
Watson, after Reynolds, Mrs. Hardinge, 701. ; 
after Gardner, Mrs. Wilbraham, printed in colours, 
691. 





COINS. 


ON Friday, the 3rd inst., Messrs. Sotheby sold 
a collection of coins, the property of Mr. Kendall 
Hazeldine, the chief lots being the following: 
Syracuse, Decadrachm, by Kueenetos, 1121. ; 
Mary I. of England, Half-Angel in gold, 201, 108. 
James [., Spur-Ryal, 201. Cromwell, Fifty- 
Shilling Piece, by Thomas Simon, 1656, 47l. The 
total of the sale was 9351. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON: DRAWINGS 
AND PAINTINGS. 


THE rehanging (none too soon) of what 
‘was surely one of the dreariest of London’s 
waste spaces—the Water-Colour Galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum+—has had a 
ge effect in making the place look 
less like a cemetery. We can recall few 
influences more depressing than that of 
these monuments of misplaced industry, 
frequented only by a few copyists, victims of 
the same vice; one of whom we remember 
perched on a high stool, diligently detailing 
4 mountainous landscape with her right hand 
while a finger of the left, resting on the glass 
of the original work, kept her place as she 
reproduced the peaks one by one. We no 
longer feel that this type of person is the only 
possible visitor to such a collection of work, 
though if one approaches the exhibition, as 
did the present writer, in the reverse of 
chronological order, it seems at first sight 
uninspiring enough. We believe the autho- 
rities of the Museum have some thought of 
re lacing some of the worst of the frames, 
which certainly contribute something to the 
general discomfort. In the meantime, 
they have admirably pleaded the danger of 
@<posing the entire collection permanently 
t» the light, and show only a part at a time, 
and, by arranging the exhibits chronologi- 
cally, have still further limited the display of 
the worse periods, so that the better works 
are not so submerged in the flood of medio- 
«rity as heretofore. 


On the other hand, the historical arrange- 
went makes clear how largely the story of 
~water-colour painting in England has been 
one of degeneration. We plume ourselves 
-on our national art because, at the outset, we 
had a few fine water-colour painters ; but our 
supremacy is maintained by the exclusion 
from comparison of the nations who pre- 
n inently practised water-colour. ¢.e., those 
of the East. In the first room (82) are the 
exponents of the simpler technique, who 
occasionally remind us of a possible kinship 
‘with Chinese art: artists like A. Cozens (10, 
Lendscape with Ruin), J. Robert Cozens (25, 
T mb of the Horatii and Curatii), and Samuel 
HK cronymus Emm (20, Trees by the Thames 
07 posite Hammersmith), all of whom have 
something of the nobility, the suave gravity, 
wl ich belongs to the classic use of water- 
colour. Rowlandson and Dighton, and the 
ar, hitectural draughtsmen of that time, have 
usually the saving virtue of the conventional 
artist, that they would rather be formal than 
picturesque ; witness the fine Londonderry 
(16) by William Pars, or the St. James's 
Park (52) of Edward Dayes. The always 
valuable qualities of clear statement and 
well-balanced arrangement are the rule in 
these early works, wherein the function 
of colour is limited to the well-considered 
discrimination of a few main categories. 
Girtin almost remains in the same group 
in his sober View on the Wharfe (15, Gallery 
81), and Turner in his early work St. Albans 
419). With Cotman’s Fishing-Boat, however, 
«clour has become more complex—complex, 
‘inceed, already beyond the capacity of any 
but a few to handle in a method calling for 
such prompt, precise action as is demanded 
of the water-colour painter. Cotman is 
al nost unerring, but for how many others 
«dces the structural unity of ordered distri- 
bution become henceforth unattainable, to 
be replaced by a superficial unity of in- 
finitely subtle blendings of tone, a running 
together of liquid pigment, or a hail of 
impulsive strokes—by the parade of haste 


and flurry. In De Wint is the beginning—so |! 





discreet as to be almost an added charm—of 
this policy. His fine Gloucester (104) shows 
how little he needed to depend on the more 
obvious attraction. With Miiller (Venice, 
109) and Pyne (Landscape, 108) it is 
carried further, but still with sufficient tradi- 
tion of the old method to save their works 
from the parti-coloured muddle into which 
English water-colour was to sink, and which 
is fairly exhibited by the drawings of Callow, 
which in Room 88 are far from represent- 
ing him at his best. 

Naturally it was in drawings of architec- 
tural subjects that traces of the analogy 
between the technical structure of the water- 
colour and the actual structure of the scene 
represented were longest maintained. The 
architect, along expected lines, has done the 
organization to some extent for the painter : 
complexities of colour may here be more 
readily reduced torule. Works like the View 
near the Palais Royal, Paris (57, Room 87), are 
the most frequent successes during the hey- 
day of British water-colour art, when unity 
of plan was giving way to unity of surface. 
That process was fairly complete when with 
Walker (22 and 24) there comes the Pre- 
Raphaelite repudiation of technical structure 
as anything beyond an appalling sum in 
simple addition of stroke to stroke. One 
can just see how, by the decay of previous 
traditions, this ideal also had the specious 
appearance of being an advance. Not even 
Madox Brown’s intensity of observation can 
make us suppose to-day that, technically, his 
Elijah with the Widow's Son (54) is in kind 
as good as a Cotman. By its refusal to pre- 
tend to the same qualities, however, it is 
vastly preferable to the usual water-colour 
work of that time, which did pretend to them, 
and falsely. Among minor works by rela- 
tively unknown men we should note the 
appearance at a comparatively late date of so 
starkly direct a design as Richard Dadd’s 
Idleness (7, Room 88). With Melville and 
his disciple James Herald we have work of 
our own times, with an attempt, it is true, at 
direct execution, though a little spasmodic 
and superficial, yet, after all, superior to 
much from the middle years. 


In the Indian Section of the Museum the 
collection of Indian paintings of the ‘* New 
Caleutia School”’ appears, if we are not mis- 
taken, to consist of two elements : some seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century examples— 
of which the fine Farrukh-Sigar equestrian 
portrait is the best—and a large number 
of what we should assume to be con- 
temporary works, perhaps done under the 
influence of enthusiasts like Messrs. Havell 
and Coomaraswamy, whose desire to promote 
the development of Indian art on national 
lines is well known, and has our considerable 
sympathy. Except for an occasional credit- 
able following of a refined, but slightly 
colourless type of Indo-Persian portraiture, 
few of these artists appear to have escaped 
European influence ; and although their work 
is based on Indian models, one feels that they 
rarely make anything out of that influence 
which is really fundamentally different from 
what, say, Mr. Edmund Dulac might get 
out of it. At the same time, some of the 
pictures by Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore show 
great ability in their attempt to reconcile 
the practice of East and West. Mr. Gogon- 
endra NathTagore is more definitely Oriental, 
but less personal, as if he belonged to the 
eategory of everyday craftsmen, among 
whom probably there is to be found the 
greatest body of tradition. When, as occa- 
sionally, the bolder school of design of the 
Ajanta wall-paintings is the point of depar- 
ture, one almost feels it to be as exotic an 
influence upon the artists as it would be with 
ourselves, 





Fine Art Gossip. 


DuRInG his absence in Australia, Sir R. C. 
Munro-Ferguson has lent eleven paintings to 
the National Gallery of Scotland from his 
house at Raith. Six of them are portraits 
by Raeburn, three by Zoffany, one by an 
unknown artist, and one a small landscape 
by Gainsborough. In consequence of a 
rearrangement of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, several portraits have also been trans- 
ferred thither, including four Raeburns, so 
that the room No. 1 on the British side has 
been devoted to hanging these Raeburns and 
others. A bronze bust by M. Rodin of W. E. 
Henley is also on exhibition. 


Mr. Tom Mostyn’s “ one-man” show at 
the Grafton Galleries opens to-day. It 
includes two canvases illustrative of the 
Parsifal legend—‘ The Garden of Enchant- 
ment’ and ‘The Garden of Desolation ’— 
painted at the suggestion of Sir Claude 
Phillips. None of the pictures has been 
exhibited in London before, and many have 
been lent by private owners. 


THE late Spencer Frederick Gore, whose 
death, at the early age of 35 we noticed 
in our issue of the 4th inst., has left a widow 
and two children. We have received a letter, 
signed by many names well known both in 
art and literature, stating that it is pro- 
posed to buy a representative canvas by him 
for a public gallery, and to give the net 
proceeds to Mrs. Gore, and inviting sub- 
scriptions for this object. We are glad to be 
able to give our readers the opportunity of 
supporting this scheme. Cheques should be 
sent to Mr. A. B. Clifton, 24, Bury Street, 
St. James’s, 8.W. 


Tue Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for 1913, 
shows that that institution has to congratu- 
late itself on some important acquisitions. 
Thus it has purchased Turner's ‘ Falls of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen ’ ; has been presented 
by a friend with a mastaba chamber from 
Dr. Reisner’s excavations in Egypt ; and has 
acquired the Macomber collection of Chinese 
pottery. Dr. Ross has given an early 
Chinese stone figure in memory of M. Oka- 
kura. In the Print Department the acces- 
sions by gift, bequest, or transfer number 
2,912, of which the chief is the Bullard 
Bequest of 1,815 prints, including Mantegna’s 
‘ Battle of the Sea Gods,’ 11 proofs of Hol- 
bein’s ‘Dance of Death,’ 34 woodcuts by 
Albrecht Diirer, and 535 prints of Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum.’ This last forms the 
most comprehensive set ever brought to- 
gether. 


Last WEDNESDAY being the second anni- 
versary of the loss of the Titanic, the cloister 
erected at Godalming in memory of John 
George Phillips, the chief wireless operator, 
who was a native of the town, was unveiled 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, High Sheriff of 
Surrey. A memorial tablet occupies the 
centre bay of the screen wall opposite the 
entrance, with a blocked bay on either hand, 
and two open arches right and left. The 
screen wall is built with purple bricks, and on 
the outside, between two buttresses, is a 
covered seat under a pitched gable. The 
covered walks are of heavy oak timbers and 
posts, with projecting eaves, having eight 
bays north and south. The main entrance 
is on the west side. The exterior of the 
cloister is plain, and intended to be covered 
with creepers. The design is the work of 
Mr. H. Thackeray Turner. 


THE DUKE oF NoRFOLK has been elected a 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Arts 
in place of the late Sir William Lee-\Warner. 
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WE are glad to learn that the public are 
responding with some alacrity to the appeal 
of the Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
contributions towards the Preservation Fund. 
The Clothworkers’ Company have voted 
1,0001., the Mercers’ Company 500I., the 
Vintners’ Company 105/., and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have agreed to give 
a tenth part of the money expended, up to 
7,0007. The total of the fund at present is 
10,0007. This is, however, still far from 
what is required, and the Chapter urge that 
throughout the country those .who are 
anxious to see the Cathedral made secure, at 
least against ordinary risk, should send in 
their contributions as soon as_ possible. 
Delay unduly prolonged may prove of 
melancholy consequence, and the most 
difficult and delicate of the necessary opera- 
tions, that of making safe the supports of 
the dome, will alone be a very expensive 
undertaking. 

A ReEptica of Bristol Castle — long 
since destroyed—will be amongst the inter- 
esting features of the Bristol International 
Exhibition which opens on May 28th. The 
castle was razed utterly to the ground by 
order of Oliver Cromwell, and it is only after 
research in our national museums and the 
Record Office that the architects of the 
Exhibition have been able to “‘ reconstruct ” 
the building. The structure, which is being 
erected in the Exhibition grounds, will be 
devoted to the accommodation of a loan 
collection of relics of the Navy and Army. 
A strong London Committee for securing 
this collection has been formed—of which Sir 
George Frampton, Mr. William Hole, Mr. 
Guy Laking, and Mr. A. G. Temple, are 
members, and Mr. C. R. Chisman, and Mr. 
F. A. Kincaid-Fergusson joint secretaries. 
It has already been successful in securing 
many objects of interest, and we are asked 
to invite readers who may be in possession 
of any such associated with the personnel of 
the Navy and Army, past and present, and 
are willing to contribute them towards the 
collection, to communicate with any of the 
above. The Committee meets at 61, Craven 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 

THE FrencH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES has 
recently passed a Bill creating an office, 
endowed with a special fund, for the preser- 
vation and restoration of all monuments 
of local interest. This office will be under 
the control of the Ministry for Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, by which it 
will be subsidized. 

WE have received the first number of a 
little monthly publication, brought out in 
English and French, entitled Art in Europe, 
and edited by Mr. Seymour de Ricci. “A 
monthly paper,” says the editor, in his pre- 
liminary paragraphs on ‘Our Aims and 
Methods,’ “is in the position to combine 
reliable information with scientific accu- 
racy.’ These matters are so nearly com- 
bined by the nature of things that it might be 
thought that, so far as they are concerned, 
the efforts of an editor were almost super- 
fluous. However, the former at least, con- 
veyed in short pithy paragraphs, and fetched 
from sources not easily accessible, should be 
widely welcome. Sales and collections fur- 
nish the chief substance of the present num- 
ber, of which the illustrations are good and 
the English quaint. 

Messrs. CASSELL announce the issue in 
fortnightly parts of ‘Great Pictures by 
Great Painters,’ which will present a hundred 
maaterpieces of various schools and countries, 
with notes by Mr. Arthur Fish. The pictures 
will be reproduced by the latest colour pro- 
cess, and will be printed on canvas screen 
paper in order to retain as far as possible 
the glow and warmth of the originals. 











MUSIC 


—_e— 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Aural Culture based upon Musical A ppre- 
ciation. By Stewart Macpherson and 
Ernest Read. Part II. (Joseph Wil- 
liams, 3s. 6d. net.) 


A Guide to the Chassevant Method of Educa- 
tion. By Marian P. Gibb. (Heine- 
mann, 3s. 6d. net.) 


To many musicians it may seem strange 
that there is any necessity to emphasize 
the fact that musical knowledge without 
corresponding development of musical 
perception is useless. At one time, if a 
teacher, understanding its importance, hap- 
pened to explain to a pupil what phrasing 
meant, or spoke to him about form or 
style, parents would at once remind him 
that their child was not going to become 
a professional musician or composer— 
that he was merely to learn to play the 
piano. The result was as unsatisfactory 
as would be learning to read words with- 
out knowledge of their meaning, connexion, 
and relative importance. In early days, 
in order to teach the piano to children, 
the only qualification generally thought 
necessary was a fair stock of patience. 
There was no attempt made to interest 
them in any way, or to induce them to 
think and express their thoughts. If the 
notes of a piece were correct as given in 
the book, it was regarded as learnt ; 
while other teachers who probably knew 
better thought that sufficient for the time 
being. Efforts are now being made to 
train teachers in their business, and make 
them understand that the right training of 
children is a responsible yet delightful 
occupation. It will take time to get rid 
of the old methods, which easily led to 
the prevalent and _ still-existing notion 
that classical music, though clever, is dry. 


This second part of Messrs. Stewart 
Macpherson and Ernest Read’s work on 
‘ Aural Culture’ is, like Part I., solely a 
‘** Guide to Teachers.’’ To enter into its 
details is not necessary. The authors are 
men of wide knowledge and experience ; 
moreover, they do not wish their Guide 
to be regarded as setting forth any rigid 
form of teaching. 


Madame Chassevant is mentioned as 
‘‘ one of the first pioneers of what is now 
regarded as sound musical education,” and 
in this Guide we are constantly reminded 
that her method is of the right kind. One 
point specially strikes us, namely, the im- 
portance she attaches toear-training. Her 
first work on musical education appeared in 
1872, and at that time ear-training was not 
the burning question it is to-day; many 
conscientious teachers had never thought 
of it, and ‘ learning music ’’ was to most 
pupils and their parents synonymous with 
‘* learning to play the piano.”’ The points 
of agreement between Madame Chasse- 
vant’s method and that of to-day are 
numerous. Time and the idea of har- 





mony are ingeniously taught by means of 
stories and pictures. 

A method may be good, but its suc- 
cess depends alike on the personality of 
the teacher and the capacity of the pupils.. 
The author justly remarks that “‘ the best. 
teachers seldom take two classes in the 
same way.” If, therefore, the letter rather 
than the spirit of the Chassevant method as. 
described by Miss Gibb is followed, the- 
result may prove disappointing. Of the 
stories just mentioned we are told that 
they are ‘ merely suggestive.” The great 
feature is the appeal to the imagination 
of children. Those engaged in teaching 
may not agree with every detail in the 
book, but all must admire the broad. 
lines on which the method is based. 


Three Courses of Solfége on the Chasse- 
vant Method, forming a series of studies 
and exercises (many of them folk-tunes of 
various nationalities), have been prepared 
by Miss Gibb. Each Course is published 
separately, 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 
respectively. 








MUSIC AT TORQUAY. 


Mr. Bast HINDENBERG, who was 
appointed municipal conductor at Tor- 
quay in 1912, arranged a Wagner Festival 
in the following year. The local orchestra 
was reinforced by players from London, 
and the scheme was carried out with 
conspicuous success. 


This year the orchestra is still larger, 
including in all seventy members, and 
the programmes offer works by various 
composers, notably British. At the first 
concert, Bach was represented by the short 
‘ Brandenburg ’ Concerto in @ for Strings, 
but with the exception of that and the 
bright ‘ Carneval’ Overture by Dvorak, 
the rest of the music was quite modern. 
No slight to the classical and early ro- 
mantic schools was intended. Mr. Hin- 
denberg, at the ordinary concerts through- 
out the season, is performing all manner 
of works, from Bach to Brahms. The 
programmes of the other two concerts, 
on Thursday, were of the same kind ; 
these, however, came too late for notice 
this week. It is evidently intended to 
give the Festival a special modern cha- 
racter. The public, it is true, does not 
fight shy of novelties, as in earlier 
days ; yet the scheme implies a consider- 
able amount of enterprise, and so far, 
we are glad to find, the attendance has 
been large. Seaside resorts certainly 
want instruction in the art of music. 


The endeavour of the municipal authori-- 
ties is evidently to make Torquay the 
greatest musical centre in the West of 
England. They have built an excellent 
concert-hall, in which there is seating 
accommodation for 1,800 persons. The 
total income for the first year was over 
16,000/. That amount did not cover the 
cost, but it included large initial expenses, 
so that this year a much more favourable 
report is expected. There seems no reason. 
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why Torquay should not rival Bourne- 
mouth in music. Mr. Hindenberg is an 
intelligent conductor, and something of 
an enthusiast. 

The first concert last Wednesday after- 
noon opened with Dvorak’s bright ‘ Car- 
neval’ Overture, after which came 
Strauss’s symphonic poem ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’ which was given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Beecham. This is 
one of Strauss’s most genial works, and 
therefore most suitable to present to an 
audience, many of whom probably were 
not acquainted with the music. The 
rendering of it was remarkably good, both 
in letter and in spirit. Among the few 
great interpreters of Strauss’s music Mr. 
Beecham holds a high place. Many con- 
ductors may know what they want, but 
cannot convey it in the same magnetic 
manner. 

The novelty of the afternoon was an 
orchestral suite, ‘The Pool.’ Mr. G. H. 
Clutsam, the composer, has within recent 
years had one opera produced at Covent 
Garden, and another in Germany. 
This suite is based on a _  mimo- 
drama produced at the Alhambra in 
London in 1912; the music, however, for 
concert purposes has been considerably 
altered. There are six sections, of which 
the ‘ Dance of Mélisande ’ and * Nocturne ’ 
seem the most taking. The music is 
natural, graceful, and effectively scored. 
Mr. Hindenberg secured a_ successful 
performance of it. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke was represented 
by his Symphonic Variations on ‘ The 
Girl I left behind Me,’ a work in which 
he has tried to appeal to the public by a 
well-known melody and the introduction 
of other national airs, and to musicians 
by various contrapuntal devices and out- 
of-the-way orchestration. The result can 
searcely be considered felicitous. An ex- 
cerpt, ‘ Wavering Fires,’ was also given 
from his ‘ Children of Don,’ the ungrateful 
vocal part of which was sung with courage 
by Mr. Mullings. Mr. Holbrooke is a 
clever musician, but what he offered was 
not of his best. 

Miss Carrie Tubb was heard in the 
closing scene from * Salome.’ There were 
very good points in her singing, but the 
performance did not produce the right 
atmosphere. It may have been Miss 
Tubb’s first attempt, and as such deserves 


a good word. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Sunday Concert Society, 3 30, Queen's Hall. 
M_~ .—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mox. Beethoven Festival, 3, Queen's Hall. 
- élicia Borelle’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
T «. Beethoven Festival, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wen. Beethoven Festival, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ von manvi and Louis Pecskai's Pianoforte and 
Violin Recital, 8 15, Molian Hall. 
— Royal Amateur Urchestral Society, 8.90, Queen's Hall. 
Tur . Beethoven Festival. 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Lily Foxon's Pianoforte Kecital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
nt. Josef Holbrooke’s Concert, 8.20, Arts Centre. 
Themes Perceval Fielden's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 


- gee Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— ven Festival, 8, Queen's Hall. 


Bex. 














DRAMA 


a 


Elizabethan Drama and its Mad Folk: 
the Harness Prize Essay for 1913. 
By Edgar Allison Peers. (Cambridge, 
Heffer & Sons, 8s. 6d. net.) 


THE distinction between the writers for 
the theatre in Shakespeare’s time and 
those of to-day is that the former were 
acknowledged poets. This did not infer 
that they were necessarily to be regarded 
as men of culture, since Elizabethan 
poetry was the spontaneous expression 
of the national mind, and language had 
not yet become differentiated by the 
speech of the artisan or of the tradesman 
from that of the courtier. Whether it 
was Spenser the laureate or Taylor the 
Water-poet who wrote in verse, the 
imagery and feeling which made it poetry 
gave the writers little personal claim to 
fame. Poetry, indeed, was the less valued 
because all those who wrote plays made 
use of it, and thus earned for themselves 
the then unenviable position of ‘ dra- 
matic poets.” 

But the lesson which all dramatists 
should take to heart is that drama which 
is not also literature cannot last longer 
than the age which it mirrors. Those 
who may search through the plays of 
T. W. Robertson or H. J. Byron two 
hundred years hence, to discover what 
were the writers’ notions of that half- 
developed creature the imbecile, will not 
find a description to equal in felicity of 
expression and accuracy of definition that 
of Fletcher :— 

I asked her questions, and she answered me 

So far from what she was, so childishly, 

So sillily, as if she were a fool, 

An innocent. 

True it is that, whether we consider the 
mad folk of the Elizabethan dramatists 
as men and women or as puppets of a 
playwright, they stand the test of a critical 
examination even from a_ philosophical 
standpoint. The minds of these * dra- 
matic poets ’’ were stamped on every line 
they wrote. Their memories stored reali- 
ties which their imaginations idealized. 
Thus they were word-painters of humanity, 
as it appeared in their time. Now their 
plays have become living repositories to 
which the historian turns for information 
as readily as he would throw open a 
window to discover what is passing in the 
street below. 

Even objects which are commonplace 
or repulsive came under the spell of the 
Elizabethan poets. They put mad folk 
in their plays, knowing that uncanny folk 
aroused the spectator’s interest and ex- 
cited a new emotion. In this way 
attention was more steadily fixed on 
the beauty of a character influenced 
by reason and moderation. Maniacs 
in themselves are rarely tragic figures, 
and critics may dispute for ever as 
to the purposes they serve in drama. 
But in reality the question depends upon 
the skill shown in the construction of the 
play, upon the dispositions of the charac- 
ters, and upon the amount of thought and 





observation revealed by the poet in de- 
picting a madman. If, however, mad folk 
are to be considered only as objects for 
scientific observation, they fill no void 
in the imagination. They resemble 
rather some object of natural history 
reproduced on an engraver’s plate, some 
anatomical specimen which excites no 
general interest. To a medical expert on 
matters dealing with the insane, such as 
was Dr. Bucknill, mad folk were mad folk, 
and nothing more; they were but the 
doctor’s patients waiting to be examined 
in his surgery. There they were re- 
incarnated by Dr. Bucknill in Shake- 
speare’s characters, which then ceased to 
be the creations of the poet’s brain; so 
that we can say with Cardenes :— 


...-doctor there your reading fails you. 


Those who know something of the 
dramatist’s art and of his methods are 
tempted to be satirical in their comments 
on physicians who use plays to illustrate 
what is immaterial to the playgoer, and, 
in fact, of little consequence to any one 
outside the medical profession. It may 
have served their purpose, but it is the 
great merit of the present volume that 
it is written by one who takes stock of 
his mad folk in a sane manner; who 
realizes that the sympathies to which 
the poet appeals are not those of the 
medical man, but of the general reader ; 
of persons possessed not of technical 
knowledge, but of ordinary everyday 
intelligence. The interpretation of science 
does not give an intimate sense of madness. 
In this the imagination of the dramatist 
is superior to that of the man of science, 
because the former exercises his powers 
of reason and intellect, while at the 
same time portraying nature and passion. 
As the author of this book realizes, it is not 
Dr. Bucknill who can help the reader to 
understand the tragedy of madness, but 
the poet who spoke for Lear when the 
blind Gloster wished to kiss his sovereign’s 
hand :— 


Let me wipe it first : it smells of moftality ; 
or in Lear’s heartrending petition :— 


Let me have surgeons, 
I am cut to the brains. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is quite the best book yet written upon a 
subject which hitherto has not received 
the attention it deserves. Moreover, 
it is a work which should help the 
general reader to appreciate the plays 
of the Elizabethan dramatists, for in 
the arrangement of the subject and in 
its treatment there is no lack of interest. 
Although we have refrained from pointing 
out some instances where we differ in 
opinion from the views of Mr. Peers, we 
cannot avoid challenging the statement, 
endorsed by Dr. Bradley, that not Lear, 
but Goneril, Edmund, and Regan are the 
leading characters in the play. They 
are to the present reviewer but instruments 
in Shakespeare’s hands, the machinery he 
employed to bring about the tragedy, which 
consists in crushing out the heart, the 
brain, and finally the life, of the strong, 
unyielding, but lovable King Lear. 
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‘PYGMALION’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


Mr. SuHaw has proved himself more 
adaptable to the environment of Sir 
Herbert Tree than the acting of the 
latter gentleman has to his part in the 
play, though, at the risk of being 
derided as easy jesters, we can only 
describe modified Shaw as “shorn” 
Shaw. From the standpoint of the ordi- 
nary playgoer, however, the combination 
of our most lavish actor-manager and 
our greatest living satirist is all to the 
goad. It means that on the rise of 
the curtain the audience is visibly trans- 
ported half a mile to the portico 
of Inigo Jones’s Church of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, and made, at least in 
sympathy, uncomfortable by the realism 
of the too familiar rain that is clearing 
the roadway in a fashion to make even 
an up-to-date road - sweeper look for 
protection to his trade union. Shelter- 
ing from the downpour is a company 
mixed as is only possible between the 
closing of the theatres and midnight: 
two apparently derelict ladies, later 
joined by a “nutty” cavalier who has 
failed to find them any conveyance ; the 
usual loafers; a flower-girl (Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell), the Galatea of the play ; Col. 
Pickering (Mr. Philip Merivale), an Anglo- 
Indian interested in Indian dialects, who 
has come home to meet a world-famous 
professor of phonetics; and that gentle- 
man himself, in the person of Prof. 
Higgins (Sir Herbert Tree), otherwise 
Pygmalion. This last person—we care- 
fully adopt a description which stands 
for the non-recognition of womanly sen- 
sibility — by making notes concerning 
the accents of ‘those around him arouses 
an animosity like that Pickwick evoked 
in the cabman. By way of reassuring 
those about him he tells them not only 
their suburban birthplaces, but also, in 
the case of the Anglo-Indian, his public 
school, university, and after-career, where- 
upon an introduction is accomplished. 
The flower-girl, however, seeking a more 
substantial salve to her feelings than 
the boast that her accent could be so 
altered as to enable her to pass for a 
duchess, has so much coin flung around 
her that she is able to avail herself of 
the taxi that the “nut” has at last 
procured for the ladies, who on the cessation 
of the rain go off in search of a more 
plebeian conveyance. 


The next act finds Higgins and Picker- 
ing as bachelor cronies with like interests 
installed in the Wimpole Street phonetic 
laboratory of the former. To them enters 
a much-suffering housekeeper, Mrs. Pearce, 
a matronly characterization by Geraldine 
Olliffe, to announce that the flower-girl 
insists on an interview. The Professor, 
scenting fresh records, consents, and 
receives from her a_ take - it - or-leave- 
it offer of one shilling an hour for lessons 
to“improve her accent, in order that she 
may set up as an indoor florist. She 
naturally accounts the sum handsome, as a 
** nal’’ pays only eighteenpence for lessons 
in the French language. The Professor, 





moved by the large proportion of her 
income she is willing to expend—equal, 
as he says, to a millionaire’s 60/.—and 
because he has wagered that he can in 
a few months pass the flower-girl off as a 
duchess, takes the trouble to overcome her 
scruples to being cleaned, &c., and, 
after a colloquy which is far too 
long drawn out, persuades her to stop. 
During the bath interlude her father, 
a dustman, arrives, and we _ receive 
his views on life and the ‘ ginger” to be 
got out of it by a member of the undeserv- 
ing poor. His income is mostly derived 
from “touching” people for money, and 
though, being convinced of the honourable- 
ness of the Professor’s intentions, he some- 
what regrets that he cannot ask 50/. instead 
of 51., he makes good his claim to 
that amount out of the transaction. 
The Professor expressing a wish to make 
it 10/., we get one of the most incisive 
touches of the play. The dustman prefers 
a ‘ fiver,’ which is the amount he can 
‘“ blue ’’ with the greatest irresponsibility, 
whereas 10/. might induce a feeling of 
prudence. That one point alone might 
well serve to unlock the understanding of 
many who talk glibly, but ignorantly, 
concerning the lack of thrift among the 
poor. 

The period which elapses between this 
act and the next, when Eliza makes an 
afternoon call on Higgins’s mother, is 
advisedly left undefined. Her pronuncia- 
tion has been altered, but it is 
now almost as stilted as her fund of 
small talk, which is culled from such 
sources as the meteorological reports. 
As soon, however, as conversation flows 
beyond the weather, she  astonishes 
the assembled company by the use of 
language vividly descriptive of occur- 
rences common to her unreformed pho- 
netic days and expletives common, thanks 
to her intimacy with the Professor, to both 
periods of her life. One expletive, which 
many men share with the so-called lower 
class, made quite a successful stage début, 
though a young lady caller, who surmises 
she has been treated to the latest Society 
phrase and repeats the adjective when 
she makes her exit, appears to have 
shocked at least one of our sensitive con- 
temporaries. We admit that its senseless 
repetition has often annoyed us, but we 
consider Mr. Shaw’s use of it as pointed 
as was that of the bricklayer who, under 
different conditions, after vainly trying 
to explain the idea of the single vote, found 
that the only way to the comprehension 
of his mate was by placing the adjective 
before the words “single vote” and 
“single man.” If other justification for 
the introduction is wanted, it may be 
found in the fact that it enables the 
actors to give a revelation of their character 
in the face of the unusual, which they 
accomplish to the life. For instance, the 
“nut,” Freddy Eynsford-Hill, admirably 
acted by Mr. Algernon Greig, whose 
hilarity at the girl’s anachronisms has 
been but ill-concealed, is flabbergasted ; 
while Carlotta Addison as his mother, 
used to the conventional restrictions 
imposed by respectable poverty, shudders 





with shocked sensibility. After her callers 
have all gone, Higgins’s mother, recogniz- 
ing the callous and ignorant selfishness of 
the male in pursuit of a comparatively 
ephemeral purpose, gives vent to her 
feelings in a repeated cry of ‘‘ Oh, men ! ” 
which conveys a far more real, though 
severely brief invective. 

On the night of Eliza’s successful im- 
personation of a duchess Higgins is given 
the chance of recognizing that he is dealing 
with a human being, and not a mechanical 
toy. Arriving home more than usually 
weary, he misses one of Eliza’s numerous 
small attentions, and brings not only his 
slippers hurtling at his head from the 
hands of his pupil, but also some plain 
speaking as to the dreariness of her future 
outlook. This scene will no doubt, 
during the run of the piece, afford 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell the opportunity 
for the display to the full of her gift for 
tragedy. On the first night we missed 
an expected intensity, though in the other 
phases of the character she more than 
fulfilled our expectations. Eliza, realiz- 
ing the uselessness of expecting recognition 
of her womanhood, leaves the house, and 
is found the next morning at the house of 
Higgins’s mother. 

Before she is called into the presence 
of the distraught gentlemen who have 
followed her thither, we are treated to 
another scene with the dustman-father, 
so well played by Mr. Edmund Gurney. 
Transformed and greatly inconvenienced 
by the possession of 3,0001. a year, he 
comes to accuse Prof. Higgins of being 
the cause of his having been made the 
victim of a middle-class morality which 
insists upon the marriage he is on his 
way to take a principal’s part in. After a 
long life governed by few self-imposed 
restraints, he dreads a future wherein he 
is in turn to become the victim of the 
touching-for-money process. The exposi- 
tion of Shavian views is here Mr. Gurney’s. 
principal purpose, but we found ourselves. 
wishing for a greater retention of the 
diction and characteristics which gave 
so inimitable a touch to his first appear- 
ance. 

Had we left the theatre shortly after 
the reappearance of Eliza, we should have 
saved ourselves from listening to a good 
deal of what seemed more or less meaning- 
less dialogue to the accompaniment of 
quite meaningless fist-thumping on the 
part of Sir Herbert Tree. We can only 
hope that so well-versed an actor will 
agree to such modification of exuberance 
as will not obscure what is really an 
admirable character-study. 

Eliza’s future is left uncertain, but 
the moral of the play is contained in the 
Professor's query, ‘‘ Do any of us under- 
stand what we are doing, and should we do 
it if we did?” At least Mr. Shaw tries 
to help us to understanding, and he can 
hardly be blamed if most of the playgoing 
public prefer the retention of their own 
self-sufficiency. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


GENIALITY is the effect produced, at any 
rate on the audience, by the mixture entitled 
‘Potash and Perlmutter,’ produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre last Tuesday. The author, 
Mr. Montague Glass, is to be greatly con- 
gratulated on resuscitating the belief that 
there still exists a large public which wants 
light amusement, free from any underlying 
innuendo. The protagonists are two Jewish 
gentlemen, partners in a ladies’ clothing 
business. The soft manner of the one and 
the exterior hardness of the other lead to a 
constant bickering which is quite delightful, 
because it is at once realized that nothing 
will ever shake the real respect each bears 
for the other. 

Those accidents which happen in the best 
regulated office, such as the tout gaining 
admission to the partners, and being mis- 
taken for a multi-millionaire, add to the 
gaiety of the piece. The pathos is just as 
simply obtained by portraying the conjugal 
love of one partner, and the other partner's 
wooing of their head designer. Tor tragedy 
the play relies on the arrest, on a capital 
political charge, of a young Russian whom the 
partners have befriended. From a capable 
cast Madeline Seymour stands out as the 
firm’s designer, but the American Yiddish 
lingo and actions of the two partners as 
presented by Messrs. Robert Leonard and 
Augustus Yorke are the greatest attractions. 
The piece is all the more refreshing in that 
mo reliance is placed on intricacy of plot. 


WE reproduce the following from a corre- 
spondent aged 8&8 :— 


“* The play that is being performed in the Little 
Theatre in London, namely ‘ Brer Rabbit and 
Mr. Fox,’ is very attractive to children of ages 
from 7 to 10. Uncle Remus tells the story very 
well. Brer Rabbit is also very good; he shows 
great tact for his riding, because he rides Mr. Fox 
dwho is always on the watch for him) to the frolic 
in Brer Rabbit’s wood (the frolic has been ar- 
ranged by Miss Meadows, who is one of the village 
girls), The dresses are very good; they have 
very nice and gay colours. 

“In the first scene Uncle Remus, who seems full 
of stories, and who is a nigger, explains a bit of 
the story to two children, who sit either side of 
him. After [he] is ended, the curtain is drawn up, 
revealing to the audience Brer Rabbit’s wood ; 
the rabbit's burrow is at the back of the stage, it 
is shaded by trees. Brer Rabbit and his friend 
Brer Fox are discovered talking together to the 
left of the stage. 

* Brer Fox, who vows he will make a rabbit pie 
of Brer Rabbit, gets a tar baby, which he sticks up 
just beside the rabbit burrow; this is because he 
thinks Brer Rabbit will touch this baby, and so 
stick to the tar of which it is made. Brer Bear, 
who is rather inquisitive, touches it, and imme- 
diately gets stuck by his paw, but Brer Fox 
rescues ; but his fur is suddenly torn away, he 
whimpers a little over it, but not for long. All 
then go off into the wood. Then Brer Rabbit 
creeps out of his burrow ; he has long ears, brown 
fur costume, and a little white tail. He sees the 
baby, and begins to talk to it ; of course, it never 
speaks ; then Brer Rabbit gets angry and strikes, 
consequently he gets stuck by the arm of his coat. 
Then Brer Fox and Brer Bear come in and 
begin to laugh at him; they decide to burn the 

or rabbit, but his kindred come out of the 
urrow and take off his coat, therefore he is 

released. 

** At the biggening of each scene Uncle Remus 
tells] a little of the story; after he has finished in 
cene II., the curtain is drawn up, revealing out- 

side the house of Mr. Man (Mr. Man is a nigger 
who lives in the wood). Miss Duck is discovered 
washing clothes just outside the house; she has a 
white head, large flappy wings, and a checked 
apron. 

** Jeanne (who is Mr. Man’s daughter) is looking 
out of the window. Just then Brer Rabbit enters ; 
he tells Miss Goose that she better roost high that 
evening, because Brer Fox whicjes [!] to eat her. 
So Miss Goose climbs a tree with the aid of Brer 
Rabbit, who had been talking to her when Brer 
Bear entered. Just then they hear Mr. Man 
coming home, so Brer Bear goes off into the 











wood, and Brer Rabbit hides himself by ‘the side 
of the house. 

“The scenery is very good, but I think the 
human faces could be more completely hidden 
under the animal masks than they are. 

The manuscript is evidently disjointed 
and fragmentary; there is much more 
of it, but we have quoted sufficient to show 
not only that Mrs. Percy Dearmer can 
interest her audience while in the theatre, 
but also that the interest remains after- 
wards. We fully endorse the praise of 
Mr. Frank G. Dunn as Uncle Remus, and 
Xvelyn Althaus as Sindy Ann was most satis- 
factory; but the manner of Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
though reminiscent of bygone nautical parts 
in light opera, appeared to us out of place, 
and we fear he was suffering from loss of 
voice. The general effect was most com- 
mendable, and the music and dancing 
excellent. More than a score of animals 
and human creatures unite to please young 
and old. The antics of the former might be 
increased. Mother Goose’s waddling to 
and fro and terrified cackling in the face 
of danger were highly effective. 

The idea of a Matinée Holiday Season 
has our warmest support, and the present 
writer would rather spend an afternoon with 
a child at the Little Theatre than at any 
other entertainment in London. 


A NEw one-act play, ‘ Kinship,’ by Mr. J. 
Bernard MacCarthy, was produced last week 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, by the new 
company, and was followed by Lady Gre- 
gory’s amusing adaptation of Goldoni’s 
comedy ‘ Mirandolina,’ in which Miss Carleen 
Shedden acted with vivacity in the title-part. 


Two new plays by Miss Annie Lloyd and 
Mr. Cruise O’Brien were also given last 
week at the Abbey Theatre by an amateur 
company. ‘ Candidates,’ by Mr. O’Brien, is 
an entertaining comedy of the humours of an 
Trish election ; while Miss Lloyd’s play, ‘A 
Question of Honour,’ showed considerable 
talent in the handling of a difficult situation. 
Both plays were excellently staged and 
acted. 


AT the National Union of ‘Teachers’ 
Conference at Lowestoft, which we notice 
in another column, great success attended 
the display of a kinematograph film 
showing Dr. Montessori teaching in one 
of her well-known ‘Children’s Houses ” 
in Rome. Special matinées were arranged 
by Messrs. Heinemann, the publishers, and 
Messrs. Philip & Tacey, manufacturers of 
the Montessori apparatus. In addition to 
the film, a short account of the system was 
given. 

M. ANDRE ANTOINE has resigned the post 
of Directeur of the Odéon. The reasons for 
this decision are numerous; but the chief 
seems to be that M. Antoine fell a victim 
to his too scrupulous artistic conceptions. 
He maintained the principle that a play, 
however short its run, should be produced 
with the greatest luxury of costume and 
scenery ; and he gave an average of more 
than forty plays a year, some of them being 
performed only once or twice. For the last 
year or two he struggled with difficulties 
which can easily be imagined, and quite 
lately the Minister for Fine Arts had to help 
by granting him an additional subsidy of 
5,000/7. But this proved insufficient, the 
liahilities amounting to 12,0001. It is 
hoped that the Government will find a way 
to save M. Antoine from the disgrace of 
being declared insolvent. 





” neg ger —J. T.—H. W. K.—F. J. H. D.— 
Cc. C. 8.—J. H.—Received. 
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Educational Times. 


(Founded 1847.) 


A Monthly Record of Secondary Education. 


The Educational Times, while not 
neglecting any phase of education, has for its 
more immediate aim the promotion of solidarity 
among Secondary Teachers in both Public and 
Private Schools. 

With that object in view, the Educational 
Times endeavours to keep its readers fully 
informed on important educational events and 
movements. 


Secondary Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses 
cannot afford to remain indifferent to the rapid 
progress of educational organization, which must 
affect all sections of teachers. Only by keeping 
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on Education can Secondary Teachers hope to 
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the whole profession. 
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2 vols. 
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OF CRITICAL STUDIES 


WALT WHITMAN 
BY BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


‘*Mr. de Selincourt’s knowledge, his high seriousness, his brief 
exposition of the Whitman philosophy, his defence of Whitman's 
literary innovations, all make the volume a valuable essay in 
criticism.”—Nation. 

‘* An extremely illuminating piece of work. The portion of the book 
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‘¢«Mr. de Selincourt’s chapters on the style and technique of the 
poems could not be improved on. They are full of felicities of 
thought and diction.”—Morning Post. 

** As a piece of criticism built up for the interpretation and valuation 
of a great original poet we find it altogether admirable, and we have 
given little hint of the many cogent and illuminating things it 
contains.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘*The book is a valuable aid to those who wish to study Whitman 
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complete from A—SPEECH. 


A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words, 


ially from the Dramatists, collected by W. W. SKEAT. | -- 


KE ited, with additions, by A. L. MAYHEW. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ATHENSUM —“ The work constitutes a useful and handy aid to the study of a most 
important period of our literature.” 


History 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER RALEIGH. 


I. ELIZABETHAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS AND THEIR 
REPRESENTATION IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
By Frank AYDELOTTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAL ren GazeTTe.—“‘ Mr, Aydelotte’s essay, to which all scholars will give a cordial 
ae © sap happy both in design and performance. The rogues and vagabonds of Elizabeth's 
avely adventurous in their own walk as were Drake and Hawkins in theirs, 
Mr. ir, Aydelotte has made excellent use of his abundant material.” 
Il. ANGLO” ROMAN RELATIONS, 1558-1565. By C. G. Bayne. 
. net. 
oun Revirw.—“ Mr. C. G. Bayne has — us a piece of research marked 
pA judicial balance, by full appreciation of broad lines of policy and of the part 
pam soph by = yd character i * Kanefet reed at also marked by a lucidity of style that 
v 
III. ny HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 
By A. 8. TurRBERVILLE. 8s. 6d. n 
MORNING Post.—‘' Mr. Turherville’s hain to the admirable series of volumes now 
appearing under the direction of Professors Firth and Raleigh is an able and admirably | 
written study of the Upper Chamber as it was two centuries ago.’ 


The King’s Council in England during the Middle 


Ages. By J. F. BALDWIN. 8vo, 18s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZEITE.—" A book which no one interested in the development of our 
Constitution—we include politicians as well as students of history—can afford to neglect.” 


The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Progress. 
By F. 8S. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTERN DaiLy PrESS.—“ The omy on prehistoric man and the early empires are 
an excellent beginning, and it will be fownd dificult to lay the book down as those on the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Age, and the Renascence unfold the story and bring it down to 
modern times when Science and Industry reign supreme....1t is a most companionable book.’ 


Ancient Town Planning. 


By F. HAVERFIELD. With 9 Plates and 27 Illustrations in the 


Text. Svo, 6s. net. 
ATHEN#UM. —“ Students of history and workers for the social weal alike will appreciate 
and enjoy Mr. Haverjield’s brilliant reconstruction of past schemes.” 
Studies in Social and Legal History. 
Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 
Vol. IV., Part VII. HISTORY OF CONTRACT IN EARLY 
ENGLISH EQUITY. By W. T. Barzovr. 


Part VIII. ESTATES OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. BERTIN. 
By G. W. CoorpLanp. 


The Auxilia of the Roman Army. 


By G. L. CHEESMAN. 


The Bible 


The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. 
By A. C. CLARK. B8vo, 4s. net. 


Philosophy 


Essays on Truth and Reality. 
y F. H. BRADLEY. ae 12s. 6d. net. 
pe. 2 2 REVIEW. =e ighly. important volume....He brings together certain 
doctrines that have long been with he name, and especially to erg" the relation 
of these to o; posed Seadeneiee in recent thought. Mr. Bradley” is....the pre-eminent 
living philosop 





Half morocco, | 


Literature 


‘Concise Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
to. Quarterly Section ‘Matters in the Works of Dante. 


By PAGET TOYNBEE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Dictionary may also be obtained on India Paper, bound up with 
the India Paper edition of the OXFORD DANTE, price 148. net. 


| University Drama in the Tudor Age. 
By F. 8. BOAS. Illustrated. 


‘Plague an Pestilence in Literature and Art. 
By RAYMOND CRAWFURD. Illustrated. 


The Age of Erasmus. 


By P. 8, ALLEN. 


The Classics 
-C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarii Rerum in Gallia 


Gestarum VII. A. Hirti Commentarius VIII. 
Edited by T. RICE HOLMES. 8vo, with 13 Maps and Plans, and 
7 Illustrations in the Text. &s. 6d. net. 

THE Timts.—‘ The Edition of the text is wholly delightful, and the notes are numerous 
and full, directed solely to the stimulating of interest. ..The whole work is coneeived in this 
spirit, and represents the ripe fruit of scholarship, revised by the latest knowledge and 
criticism, and set forth in a form which should make it widely acceptable.” 

Apuleius’ Apologia. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by H. E. BUTLER and 
A. 8. OWEN. 


The Oxford Translation of Aristotle. 
Part of Volume IX. ; Eudemian Ethics and De Virtutibus et 
Vitiis, by J. SoLoMON ; Magna Moralia, by St. GzorGcE Stock. 


Studies in the Odyssey. 
By J. A. K. THOMSON. 
Oxford Classical Texts 


Livy, Books I-V. 


By R. 8. CONWAY and W. C. F. WALTERS. 





Art and Archaeology 


The Gods of Northern Buddhism. 
By A. GETTY. With 8 Coloured Plates and 56 Full-Page Plates ip 
alf-Tone. 
The Music of Hindostan. 


By A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS. With many Musical Examples 
and other Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


A Histor ry of Chess. 


By H. R. MURRAY. With 160 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
38s. net ; morocco back, 42s. net. : 
BritTIsuH Cuess MAGAZINE. —“ Mr Murray ag Fe mage a book as imperishable in ita 
way as Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ and as little likely ever to be superseded. The most 
important work that has ever appeared in connexion with chess.” __ 


Oxford Editions of Standard Authors 
ty NEW VOLUME 
The Christian Year, Lyra Innocentium and 
other Poems. 
By JOHN KEBLE. Together with his Sermon on “National 
Apostasy.” Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net and 2s. 
Also issued in the Oxrorp Ports. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. On 
_____ Oxford India Paper, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
World’s Classics 
NEW VOLUMES 
The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty 


By Sir JOHN BARROW. With an Introduction by ADMIRAL 
| SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the 


Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
By JOHN KEBLE. Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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